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Vol. X. No. 3 September, 1933 


THE ACTOR’S WORK: FILM STAGE 


Translated by Vera Sonutchinsky under the supervision of Marie Seton 
By V. 1. PUDOVKIN 


The problem of the difference between stage and screen acting is an old 
one. It has been raised again and again and discussed from varied points of 
view, but, fundamentally, it has never been precisely and clearly solved. 
I should like to start by demonstrating the fundamental distinction between 
stage and cinema work and then, on the basis of this distinction, to examine 
_the respective methods of acting in the two art-forms. I shall take as basis 
for this distinction the difference between the respective techniques. By 
‘technique ’’ I mean the sum total of technical means at the disposal of the 
theatre or film worker enabling him to convey to his audience the series of 
impressions that constitutes, in effect, the work of art being presented on stage 
or screen. 

Let us analyse the theatre first. The stage is a unit of real space of given 
size, and the actors move upon it in accordance with the natural laws of real 
space. The audience is separated from the stage by a real and constant distance. 
In order that all that is shown or spoken upon the stage should reach the eyes 
or ears of the spectator sufficiently clearly and comprehensibly (which is mest 
essential), this distance between the stage and the audience must be overcome. 
The necessity to overcome this distance is the paramount technical convention, 
inherent in the theatre, and it determines a host of special methods peculiar 
on the stage. Supposing, for example, an actor gives upon the stage a slight 
‘ start,’”’ this if unemphasized will not and cannot be perceptible to the specta- 
tors in the auditorium. The actor must either “ give a start’’ with an 
exaggeratedly vigorous movement, or substitute for the “ start ’’ some other 
and more obvious gesture expressing sudden fright. In this connection it is of 
especial interest to recall the Japanese theatre, which presents, in my view, 
one of the purest forms of genuine stagecraft. I have seen a Japanese actor 
‘ trembling with fury,’’ do so in so emphasized a manner that the trembling 
became a peculiar convulsive swinging to and fro. A motion which, it should 
be noted, in its environment of the general course and construction of the play, 
produced an extremely vivid and pertinent effect., Exactly as with gesture, 
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*“ Nomads of the Desert,” a film made by Hans Caspurius in the Gobi desert. 
‘* Nomads of the Desert’ un film de Hans Casparius, réalisé dans le Désert du Gobt. 


so must words on the stage be specially emphasized ; they require a special 
technical mode of enunciation both in the field of increase of the mere volume 
of sound, and in the field of increase of emotional expressiveness. Everybody 
knows the so-called stage whisper, which actually in no wise resembles the 
natural whisper of real life. In real life people whisper in order not to be 
overheard by strangers, whereas on the stage actors whisper precisely in order 
that strangers may overhear them as distinctly as possible. I have deliberately 
chosen examples as obvious as these in order the more clearly to demonstrate 
this inevitable demand for conventional reinforcement made upon the actor 
by the purely technical considerations of the stage. As a matter of fact, this 
conventional emphasis and reinforcement is not required only of the actor. It 
is required equally of the decors and setting, indeed of anything that in any 
way forms part of the performance. Noting this in passing, however I must 
repeat that the essential point is the technical nature of the theatre requires 
reinforcement of this kind to be done by the actor personally. He himself 
must be capable of exaggerating his gesture to effect sufficient clarity. He 
himself must be capable of delivering his lines with sufficient sound volume and 
sufficiently clear emotional expressiveness. He has to undergo special training 
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in voice production and special schooling in the translation of natural gesture 
into the conventional gesture of the stage. Hence, obviously, the so-called 
naturalistic school ’’ which holds that the stage should be “ true to life is 
based fundamentally on an incorrect premise. It is the attempt to introduce into 
the theatre material which it does not need and which, moreover, it is unable 
to utilise. Realistic intonations of the voice, such as we hear in real life coming 
from someone sitting about half-a-yard away from us, would be inaudible to 
an audience in a theatre. Genuine china, richness of quality in the stuffs of 
which costumes are made, are as little perceptible to anybody in the audience 
as would be a natural good complexion in a member of the cast. To make 
things expressive on the stage, one has to stress essentials, reject the superero- 
gatory, emphasize contrasts, make special clothes, use special make-up. 
And all these conventional alterations have to be made on the people themselves, 
on the things themselves. On the stage real and natural things and people are 
bound to be ineffective and inexpressive because they can be seen and heard 
only imperfectly, or rather, because they become blurred by various ordinarily 
invisible and inaudible details, easily perceived and segregated in real life, 
but infallibly entangling the stage image. Try to imagine yourself meeting a 
man for the first time and the two of you standing at opposite corners of the 
street. It is scarcely likely that you would derive from him an impression 
either vivid or thorough if he behaved as though he were standing next to you. 


Let us now turn to a different side of the question. No work of art can be 
conceived as existing except in conjunction with a spectator or auditor 
‘ listening-in ”’ to it, so to speak. And in the the course of its growth, of its 
dialectical development, each art-form draws within its sphere of influence 
an ever wider circle of “ listeners-in.’’ Art strives to be mass art, a tendency 
that finds its personal expression in the striving of each artist towards recogni- 
tion—fame. Even a cursory survey of the history of the theatre is sufficient 
to show in it this tendency towards displaying a work of art to as numerous an 
audience as possible. (This generalisation does not apply, of course, to the 
decadent tendencies leading to intime aestheticism ; these tendencies are 
essentially characteristic of degenerating social periods and never have played 
nor ever will play a leading part in the history of art). Impromptu dances 
and recitations became fixed for presentation at definite times and places to 
attract larger audiences. Later the places where these performances were 
given began to be arranged and equipped in such a way as to enable them to 
be seen and heard by as large a number of people as possible: the advent of 
the special theatre building. Next in its development theatrical art passed 
from improvisation to fixed forms, making it possible to repeat a given per- 
formance and consequently to present it to still more people. The Russian 
theatre of today with its technical resources consists of a large number of 
theatre units, geographically separated yet interconnected by railway, aero- 
plane, post, telegraph, telephone, and is consequently capable of presenting 
the same play almost simultaneously in different parts of the country to an 
almost infinite number of people. The penetration of art into mass audiences 
stands out as a patent phenomenon of its technical development. It becomes 
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Count Almasy and an old Tibu 
guide in ‘‘ Nomads of the Desert”’ 
by Hans Casparius. 


Le comte Almasy et un vieux 
guide tibou, dans *‘ Nomads of the 
Desert.”’ 


less and less necessary for the spectator to seek and visit a work of art, for the 
work of art itself sets out to visit him. 


Let us now return to see how this affects the work of the theatre actor. 
We have shown above that the technique of the modern theatre involves 
numerous repetitions of the same performance. In consequence the actor not 
only has to create a given image, he has also to f7x it in himself, so as to be able 
to repeat its performance many times. Examine for a moment the main 
features of his work. An actor is working on his part. He has to discover the 
appropriate form for some given moment of his stage behaviour. It is obvious 
that a man can in no circumstances reproduce something with which he is 
utterly unfamiliar. A man who has never cried or seen anyone else cry could 
not possibly cry either naturally or artificially. However complex the 
character he is portraying, however fantastic or conventionalised its type, 
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the basic material he must utilise still remains real emotions, his own or those 
he has observed or read of in other people. It may occur that in his search 
for material an actor may force himself to cry, perhaps ask a colleague to 
strike him a violent blow, in order to acquire genuine experience of anguish. 
But remember, this is only the raw material, these real tears or real pain 
are not in themselves sufficient, for the two reasons we have discussed. In 
the first place, the external expression of these emotions has to be theatricalised, 
i.e. exaggerated in a special way, to make it sufficiently expressive on the stage. 
Secondly the form found, both external and internal, has to be fixed for its 
numerous repetitions. While in the process of working on his part, an actor 
trying to provoke in himself a given mood or reaction to sensation can concen- 
trate and create the necessary environment of stimuli regardless of time or 
space, it is impossible for him to do so during the actual performance. Con- 
sequently the stage actor has to have a special training, a capacity for creating 


Impression of the Nile by Hans 
Casparitus. 


Impression du Nil par Hans 


Casparius. 
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specialised, to a certain degree formalised, patterns which are in no sense 
natural reactions to external stimuli, but a special modification of the material 
provided by these real-life reactions. I foresee the objections here of many 
actors and actresses, who will insist that seven times a week they genuinely 
weep and become terrified on the stage, but to argue with them would be as 
difficult as to argue with a child who, astride on a chair, is convinced that he is 
riding horseback. The objective logic of the facts declares that the behaviour 
of the actor on the stage is not a series of genuine reactions to genuine stimuli, 


but a conventionally constructed formalised pattern. Let us now pass 
gradually to the film. | 


Let us imagine that the theatre, in its ever increasing tendency to come 
nearer to its mass audience, acquires new and extraordinary technical means. 
Let us imagine that, in its tendency to embrace new material, new technique 
and new possibilities, the theatre invents a means of overcoming the distance 
that separates the audience from the stage. A cup of genuine china was value- 
less on the stage because the only thing that could be perceived was its general 
shape; the characteristic delicacy of its texture, its design were alike 
imperceptible. Now comes an inventor and invents a process by which the 
audience can be automatically brought closer to the stage at any given moment. 
The audience is no longer fixed. The constancy of the distance between it 
and the stage, which previously conditioned the transformation of all material 
in stage use from natural to specially conventionalised, vanishes. Imme- 
diately an enormous amount of new material becomes available for 
introduction to the stage. Real, or natural-seeming material was in no sense 
bad in itself. It was simply unutilisable on the stage until its richness had 
been theatrically schematised. But by this new technical discovery stage 
and audience can automatically come together and this impossibility of using 
the full richness of real material with its formerly barely perceptible details 
disappears. Persons whispering can come close to the spectator, a hand 
but slightly trembling can be set immediately before his eyes, he can hear 
breathing or discern the flicker of an eyelash, he can distinguish a coat only 
slightly shabby from one brand new—and draw the necessary conclusions. 
Everyone has recognised, of course, in this ingenuous description of a stage 
technically improved—the film, with its close-ups and its long-shots, the 
angles of its set-ups and its camera panning or tracking round the scene or 
person photographed. The naturalness, even reality, of the material photo- 
graphed in a film is not a whim of a particular director’s style, but the perfectly 
logical development of an art in its embrace of ever richer and more abundant 
material. Let us proceed further. In its striving to gain ever greater audiences, the 
theatre invents new means of multiplication and repetition of its performances. 
This again, the film achieves by its technique, fixing the performance once and 
for all upon the negative that enables an almost unlimited number of positive 
copies, and then showing these in numberless places again and again. The 
mass audience of the cinema is infinitely greater than that of the theatre. 
The new technical basis introduced by the cinema, that is, the enabling of 
automatic fixation of the image of an emotional moment on a piece of film, 
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Old Tibu Guide in ‘“‘ Nomads of the Desert”? by Hans Casparius. 
Vieux guide tibou dans ‘‘ Nomads of the Desert’? par Hans Casparius. 


and composition in editing, whereby the inter-relations of these pieces are 
governed, have fundamentally changed the character of the demands made 
upon the “ actor.’’ (I have set the word in quotes because in its application 
to the film it should be replaced by some more appropriate expression—lI 
prefer “‘ human material’’). In the first place, the whole necessity explained 
at the beginning of this essay for an actor to employ a special technique of 
exaggeration of sound and movement is now discarded. The work of emphasis 
and of expressive treatment is taken over by the camera, in approaching or 
receding, in altering its set-up. Secondly, all that has been said of the necessity 
for the actor to seek and /7x in himself the entire appropriate image—goes also 
in the discard. The camera, too, takes on the work of fixing the emotional 
moment ; the negative the work of preserving it ; and the work of constructing 
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a complete emotional image from these moments is undertaken by the editing 
and cutting. The film “ actor “ can resort to any means he pleases to provoke 
in himself a genuine given mood or reaction, and he need no longer bother to 
memorise it and fix it for subsequent manifold reproduction. In film aman can, 
first and foremost, be as free as he pleases from the conventions imposed by 
the technical basis of the stage. He can be entirely realistic. He is free 
from the necessity of ‘! acting ”’ ; or “ reincarnating,’’ absolutely indispensable 
upon the stage. He does not need the complicated special training necessary 
for the stage actor. To be fit for film, a man needs only that the internal and 
external characteristics of his real life personality shall be distinct and expres- 
sive. All the rest is the job of the camera and the cutting. 


An historical photograph from the Paramount News Reel of ‘‘ Broadway Limited ”’ 
and ** Royal Scot’ on their way to the Chicago World Fair. 


Cliché historique, pris du ‘‘ Paramount News Reel,” de ‘*‘ Broadway Limited ”’ 
et Royal Scot’ en route pour le ‘‘ Chicago World Fair.” 
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TALRIE. DISEASES -OF THE 
FRENCH CINEMA 


Newspapers publishing articles about the new era of French films, news- 
papers publishing articles about the decline of the French cinema, newspapers 
publishing statistics showing that the French cinemas have never been so 
prosperous, newspapers publishing figures proving that the French cinema is 
killed by foreign invasion, newspapers reproducing speeches of M. Delac, head 
of the Chambre Syndicale de La Cinématographie Frangaise, back from New 
York, and declaring that the quota law is going to disappear completely, 
newspapers publishing speeches of M. Natan, head of the biggest French 
company, asking for the exclusion of all foreign films for a year; because 


theatres are all showing foreign films, while exhibitors are already scared that 
they won't have any films next season. 


And the cinema, as we like it ? 


The worst of it all is that all the things said in the different papers are true. 
It all depends on the angle, from which one looks at the situation. 


I, too, could give you figures here—but I won't. I don’t like them. One 
never knows where they come from and as soon as they are printed, everybody 
believes that they are correct. And even if they are, what would be gained 
by it ? 

M. Natan complains of too many foreign films, but in most of his houses he 
doesn’t show French films, because he hasn't any. He doesn't tell either that 


his whole production staff has been dismissed indefinitely and production in 
his studios laid off, for a few months at least. 


And Gaumont, the other big French Company has confined itself to dis- 


tributing films (made by small independent firms) which, incidentally, are as 
bad as possible. 


Paramount, which used to turn out 60 French films a year (and they, too, 
were incredibly bad) has closed its studios. 


Braunberger, once a young and keen producer, gathering in around his 
studio quite a few promising new cinema craftsmen, is now recovering from 
an almost complete financial failure and since then has produced only 777 au 
Flanc a military comedy—a cinematographical tragedy. 


The independents, each day more numerous, produce French pictures ! 
Yes, but what? The oldest and most outworn so-called stage hits of the last 
two centuries. Nothing, nothing whatsoever, which has the slightest 
connection with the problems and facts of our day ! 


The directors can’t be blamed for all of it. They are only human beings and 
as good work, intelligent work, is out of the question and as they need to work 
for a living, they give in and accept nowadays almost any job. Neither they 
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Marlene Dietrich in the Paramount Film “‘ Song of Songs,’ directed by Rouben Mamoulian. 


Marlene Dietrich dans le film Paramount, ‘‘ Song of Songs’ : régisseur Rouben Mamoulian. 
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Marlene Dietrich in the Paramount Film “‘ Song of Songs,’ directed by Rouben Mamoultan. 


Marlene Dietrich dans le film Paramount, “‘ Song of Songs’”’: régisseur Rouben Mamoulian. 
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nor the productions are wholly to blame—but the whole system 

- There is Duvivier, who has given us this season three good pictures. I 
mentioned already his Allo Paris: Ici Berlin. His second picture, Pol 
de Carotte, had a few valuable things in it, but as a whole was a little too senti- 


mental and too tearful. In spite of all this, it was one of the very few good 
pictures of this poor season. 


His third, La Tete d'un Homme, taken from a novel by Georges Simenon, 
a sort of French Edgar Wallace, was an excellent picture. The adaptation — 
done by a young French scenarist, Louis Delaprée, was splendid, and Duvivier 
who knows how to direct, used his actors, Inkijinoft (of Storm over Asia), 
Harry Baur and Rignault in the most competent way. It isa film with perfect 


rhythm, and, except for the last ten minutes, an intelligently told story of a 
mysterious crime. 


Duvivier is the only real bright spot in this year of cinematic disgrace. He 
is still young, doesn’t speak of himself as a genius, and has worked continu- 
ously for more than 13 years without telling journalists most of the time what’s — 
wrong with the movies, gives credit to all his collaborators, without making a 


pose of it. Do you understand why I think that he is a most sympathetic 
director ? 


There is, of course, also René Clair. His position is somewhat special. 
Abroad he is recognized as the best French director, but in France he still has 
to fight. Result: 14 Juillet, a weak story and the most competent work done 
in a French studio. But we want him to direct a really good story, which his 
producers won't accept. He is going—it appears—to direct his next picture 
for London Films, the A. Korda company in London. Will Alexander Korda 
be intelligent enough to let René Clair direct a good picture, a human story ? 


Maurice Tourneur, perhaps the best craftsman in French movies, dis- 


appointed us completely this year with a bad, old-fashioned melodrama, 
Les Deux Orphelines and has just finished two short pictures. 


In spite of the enthusiastic publicity, this fact clearly indicates the bad 
standard of French movie politics. One of the most able directors confined 
to inferior work! Picture a man like Sternberg, Vidor, Mervyn Le Roy, or 
Stroheim, doing shorts in Hollywood. Iam quite sure that even the dangerous 


nit-wits of Hollywood wouldn’ t dream of wasting their good directors on such 
an inferior job. 


Epstein, who hasn't worked much since arrival of the talkies, had to direct 


L’Homme 4 L’ Hispano, already done in a silent version, and the material is 
still as bad as it was then. 


L’Herbier, who has produced (as he knows) a few quite bad talkies, is now 
shooting L’Epervier from a play by Francis de Croisset. It remains to be seen 


whether that picture will restore the good opinion we had of him when he was 
making silent films. 


Gremillon who directed La Petite Lise, one of the strongest pictures 
produced in the early days of the talkies, hasn’t since then done anything worth 


| 
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mentioning. This very gifted director, whose skilful use of the camera we 


always admired, is still looking for work. Will he find anything worthy of his. 
talent 


Cavalcanti had a similar fate. He has worked quite regularly, but never, 
since the talkies came, has he directed any picture, that was worthy of him. 


They have been mostly adaptations of cheap farcical plays, the most uncine- 
matographic material one could think of. 


Now to the group of young French directors who hadn’t produced very 
much before the talkies came, but who had shown quite a few promising 
qualities. in small jobs. 


Georges Lacombe, for many years Clair’s assistant, has directed various 
films, but none of them the sort of job he desired. In speaking of his last 
picture, La Femme Invisible, he said to me: “It appears that. the public 
hissed so much the other night, that the police had to clear out the cinema. I 
am not surprised. I should have done the same had I not been the 
director.’’ Now, for the first time in his “ directorial ’’ life he has been given a 
free hand in regard to his next film, of which he has written the scenario. But 
I can't help being sceptical—lI don’t feel sure that none of his business-managers. 


will not ask for a “ few unimportant changes,’ with the result that the whole 
sense of the scenario will be ruined. 


There is Marc Allégret. Last year, he directed Fanny, from the Marcel 
Pagnol stage hit. The film, though not rich in cinematographic qualities, won 
the first prize for the best French picture of the year. 


One might imagine that all the producers would try to secure Marc Allégret 
at once. Not at all. For in spite of the fact that he has turned out one 
successful ““commercial’’ picture, they mistrust him because he is young. 
He is finally working on Lac Aux Dames, by Vicki Baum, and he had much 
trouble in securing a financial backing for this venture. 


Edmond T. Greville has been doing nothing but short pictures from 


scenarios which are considered “‘ very commercial ’’ by his financial backers. 
The result isn’t too encouraging. 


Claude Heymann, for a year with Ufa as French assistant, hasn't succeeded. 
in persuading any French producer to give him a decent directorial job. There- 
fore he prefers to carry on as an assistant in order not to ruin his reputation, 


as he would inevitably have done if he had accepted any of the inferior jobs. 
which have been offered to him. 


Pierre Chenal directed one-talkie, Le Martyre de l’Obése, a fairly successful 


commercial picture. Has he since been given anything further of that kind ° 
He certainly has not. 


The brothers Prévert, of whose brilliant and intelligent farce, L’ Affaire est 
dans le Sac, | spoke a few months ago and which received the most enthusiastic 
_ press notices ever given to a French picture, sit about in enforced idleness, 
waiting, waiting 


That is the grand tragedy of French Filmdon in 1933: The young, able and 
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Marlene Dietrich in“the Paramount Film ‘‘ Song of Songs,” directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian. 
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Marlene Dietrich dans le film Paramount, “‘ Song of Songs”: régisseur 
3 Rouben Mamoulian. 
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intelligent directors and scenarists sit waiting. They'll have to wait, till they 
cease to have any more original ideas. 


French cinema offers this incredible paradox : There are quite a number of 
good, healthy, talented men, who can't find any appropriate work just becaus 
they have talent. | 


The “ breaks ”’ they got were never prepared try-outs, but lucky accidents. 
And the young directois wait for a job, more and more disgusted with a crying 
injustice. Because—while they wait in vain—the most incapable of the old 
‘“ routiniers ’’ continue their undermining, dreadful work. 


I don’t see how anything can be changed. It would not be sufficient to 
allow one of them to do sensible work, to help the French cinema. One 
exception is not enough to drive through this dangerous imposse. 


The public, the so patient public, is thoroughly “ through ” with French 
films. And we see the incredible phenomenon of French patrons more and 
more frequenting cinemas where foreign pictures are shown. Not only do 
those French people who know foreign languages, accept them with enthusiasm, 
but the average Frenchman to-day prefers a foreign film without even under- 
standing a word of the dialogue, because he has a feeling that those pictures 
are nearer to cinema than any home-product he is offered. 


Of course, big mistakes in judgment occur all the time. The basis of any 
real value having been removed, no intelligent comparison is possible, and the 
average cinema-goer accepts many foreign pictures which would be a big failure 
if they were French talkies. Snobism isn’t dead yet. 


For one, 1 Am a Fugitive—one of the best pictures ever produced—one 
has to accept many worthless and badly done pictures like that poor melo- 
drama Back Street, which has been running already for 7 months continuously. 
Let’s veil our faces, for none of the French critics seemed to think it was just 
too dreadful. What has become of the intelligent and precise spirit of French 
criticism’? Though in their defence, it may be said that ‘‘ In the Kingdom of 
the blind, the one-eyed man is the big shot.’’ Poor spiteful resignation. 


Nobody dares any more to express his sincere feelings. The critics, 
overwhelmed by the multitude of bad products, no longer know whether a 
picture is really good, or only acceptable as compared with other work of the 
same poor quality. | 

Nobody thinks about the impossibility of an interesting production as 
long as financial customs of the cinema world are what they are. (René 
Clair—one of the very few who still keep a clear head on the subject—said a few 
months ago that the French cinema couldn't go on working under the present 
capitalistic system, because financial considerations necessarily keep the 
director from doing what his better self would suggest. But nobody really 
listened and his suggestions were put aside as being subversive, bolshevistic 
and dangerous.) 


Nobody bothers about the low standard of sound in French pictures, 
though France has musicians like Edgar Varése, with the best and most 
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realisable ideas about the use of sound in films. But, of course, he isn’t even 4 | 
allowed to go near a studio. | A 

A few years ago, when the French cinema was at its worst (in the “ silent © 
days) when each new picture showed a more definite decline, I had hopes that a 
few good directors could change the whole outlook. Now I no longer think 
that this could be done. The whole foundation of this industry (as it prides 
itself on being an industry, let us call it so) is wrong and crooked. But who will 


wx 


have the courage to tear everything down, clear it up and begin again on a new ae 
basis ? 
The answer to this—where and when shall we find it ? i ¥ if 
Where is the cinema we liked ? i ds 
The only real answer to this—I am afraid—the only possible solution of all ige i 
these problems, lies far beyond purely cinematographic troubles. : 4 yh 
JEAN LENAUER. 
Paris, July 1933. 

‘ 


FILMS AND VALUES 


What gives the experience of seeing a certain film its value? How are mt | : 
we to compare one film with another ? Why is the opinion of one film critic | 
not as good as another? Where does the movie art stand in the scale of fi 
values? What is the value of the arts, anyway? What answer have we . 
for those who say that the arts are no longer worthy of cultivation ? 4 

Typewriters which write about films seem unable to cope with such 


searching questions ; but I. A. Richards has worked out these problems with ie 
special relation to poetry. In fault of a cinéaste of the calibre of | ry! 
Mr. Richards, we might profitably apply his words to “the art of the i 
movie...” 


The experience elicited by the artistic movie is not a distinct kind of 
mental activity: art is no private heaven for aesthetes as the Russian fe 
lens workers contemptuously imagine. There is no aesthetic experience ay 
sua generis ; the special form attributed to the aesthetic experience being | ahh 
an effect of communication. To stick to Richards when we look at the 1 
screen we are not doing something quite unlike walking towards the cinema: 
the experience of ugliness has nothing in common with that of beauty which 


both do not share with innumerable other experiences no one (except 
Croce) would dream of calling aesthetic. 
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Marlene Dietrich listening to a discussion between Director Rouben Mamoulian 
and scenarist Samuel Hoffenstein during the making of ‘‘ Song of Songs,” a 
Paramount film. 


Marlene Dietrich écoute un débat entre le régisseur Rouben Mamoulian et le 
scenariste Samuel Hoffenstein pendant la réalisation du ‘‘ Song of Songs,’ un film 
Paramount. 
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When we say “ [his is beautiful’’ we mean “ This causes in us an 
experience which is valuable in certain ways.’ To describe the value of 
the experience is criticism : criticism is a branch of psychology and no special 
ethical or metaphysical idea need be introduced to explain value. To 
postulate the aesthetic experience makes an easy step to the postulation of a 
_ peculiar and unique aesthetic value: this way, the world rapidly fills with 

bogus entities. | 

Richards has shown us that an experience is valuable when 
it satisfies an appetency without involving the frustration of some 
equal or more important appetency. And Richards is quick to assure us 
that the view of the mind as a system of impulses should not be called 
Materialism: it might equally be called Idealism as neither term in this 
connection has any scientific or strictly symbolic meaning or reference. 
Both the experience of a toothache and the experience of a sunspot are 
due to neural changes: yet these neural changes retain their privilege to be 
the most interesting of all events. 

So, the arts are not substitution, not built from the play motif or 
propaganda (Oh ! lens workers !), but are the best available data for deciding 
which experiences are valuable. For the artist is the man who lacks inhibi- 
tions, who has integrated responses so that he lives fully, who has clearly 
seen the varying possibilities of existence and organized the whole. The 
artist knows experience at its highest : the arts are an appraisal of existence, 
a storehouse of recorded values. 

Attacks against taste are dangerous, as Richards remarks, because they 
appeal to a natural instinct—hatred of superior persons. Yet bad taste and 
crude responses are at the root of all evil: the rearguard of society cannot 
be extricated until the vanguard has gone further. To put it in the most 
practical terms for the Russian propagandist school of cinema: a step in 
mathematical accomplishment facilities a new turn in ski-ing. 


The punishment of bad taste is to be shut off from wide ranges of valuable 
experience. The man who is satisfied with British films is debarred from 
appreciation of other things which he would enjoy far more if he could enjoy 
them! It is adults not children who suffer most from bad movies: no 
adult can enjoy the crude experiences of the bad film without suffering a 
disorganisation which has its effects in everyday life. It is the false theory 
of the severance and disconnection between “ aesthetic ’’ and ordinary 
experience which .has prevented this danger from being understood. As 
Richards sums up: an improvement of a response is the only benefit which 
anyone can receive, the degradation of a response the only calamity. 

Therefore, readers of Close Up should start a serious boycott against 
certain firms (who certainly shall be nameless but who will be readily dis- 
covered by the film fan) because they make no effort to raise the quality of 
their movies from that of the novelette. In contrast, readers should write 
to that excellent firm, Paramount, and congratulate the supervisors on their 
efforts to provide better and different films. Not only have Paramount 


given us the Four Marx Brothers and Mae West, but recent Paramount — 
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films have had special angles of quality: there were mental moments in 
Farewell To Arms, real fun in International House, genuine ingenuity in 
The Crime of the Century, moments of drama of an unusual kind in Super- 
natural, phantasy in The Phantom President, lasting atmosphere in The Tal 
of Temple Drake, good characterisation in Strictly Personal. These are movies 
to see when they come your way: they help to adjust systems of impulses 


not ordinarily adjusted to the world. 
O.B. 


Dietrich and Mamoulian at a dinner party given by the latter prior to her 
departure for Europe. Photo : Paramount. 


Dietrich et Maznoulian se dinent ensemble avant le départ de Dietrich pour 
Europe. Photo : ‘‘ Paramount.” 
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The Director tells Marlene How! Rouben Mamoulian describing a scene to Marlene 
Dietrich in ‘‘ Song of Songs.”’ 


Rouben Mamoulian expose a Marlene Dietrich une scéne du ‘‘ Song of Songs.” 


SECOND MANIFESTO BY THE EDITORS 
OF “EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA” 


July, 1933. 
Hollywood, California, 


‘“ IT SEEMS TO ME THAT THE PROJECTED QUE VIVA MEXICO! 
IS AS DEFINITELY A HEROIC EPIC OF THE NEW RUSSIAN CUL- 
TURE AS THE VOLSUNG SAGA, THE JLIAD, AND PERHAPS THE 
MAHABHARATA ARE OF OTHER CULTURES. AS SUCH IT IS VERY 
NEARLY THE GREATEST THING PRODUCED ON THIS SIDE OF 
THE ATLANTIC SINCE THE BEST DAYS OF THAT OTHER CULTURE 
WHICH IT COMMEMORATES. THE JOB IS TO GET PEOPLE TO SEE 
IT. THEY LOOK ON THE FILM AS MERELY A BETTER SORT OF 
MOVIE (LIKE THOSE REALLY FINE PICTURES MR. ARLISS MAKES) 
AND SAY ‘ TUT-TUT, WHAT A SHAME.’ ” | 

—Kirk Bond, Baltimore Film Student. 


“ THE RAPE OF QUE VIVA MEXICO! .. . . A BRAINLESS 
ACT OF VANDALISM. .. . CRIMINALLY UNPARDONABLE 
TREATMENT OF A GREAT FILM CONCEPTION. .. . IT IS SAFE 


TO SAY THAT FUTURE FILM HISTORIANS WILL RECORD YOUR 
(SINCLAIR & LESSER) VULGARIZATION OF QUE VIVA MEXICO! 
AS THE WORST CRIME IN THE ANNALS OF CINEMA.” 

—Barnet G. Braver-Mann, in a letter to Upton Sinclair. 


Since Experimental Cinema’s first MANIFESTO ON EISENSTEIN’S 
MEXICAN FILM was issued, the Sinclair-Lesser group have made several 
counter-attacks. From the offices of Sol Lesser, over the signature of the 
publicity director for the film, Mr. Frank Whitbeck, letters have emanated 
politely replying to the protests of various people who read our first 
MANIFESTO. The main justification for the deed, as stated by Mr. Whitbeck 
ina letter sent to one of our collaborators, Herman G. Weinberg, is, “‘ We are 
not interested in propaganda—only in entertainment.’ The Hollywood ideal of 
‘ entertainment,’ then, with its connotations of “ success,’ box-office grosses 
and the implied “ infallibility ’’ of judgment of masses of Hollywood-trained 
movie-goers, seems to be the criterion by which Eisenstein’s backers will test 
the merit of their version of QUE VIVA MEXICO! 

The circulation of our first MANIFESTO throughout the United States, 
not to mention in other quarters of the globe, evoked from Mr. Upton Sinclair 
himself several public statements, wherein he defended the Lesser version of 


Eisenstein’s film. Among other things, Mr. Sinclair stated that “‘ The present 


version (Thunder Over Mexico) has been edited in accord with Eisenstein's 
ideas (Lhe New Republic, July 5) and, in the same statement, that the present 
prologue “‘ gives glimpses”’ of the ancient Mayan civilization, tracing the 
subsequent Spanish influences, both religious and political, etc., etc., while in 
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Marlene Dietrich gives a farewell luncheon party for her husband, Rudolph Sieber 
on the day before his return to Germany. From left to right—Rouben Mamoulian, 
Maurice Chevalier, Marlene Dietrich, her daughter Maria and Mr. Sieber. 


Marlene Dietrich donne un déjeuner pour prendre congé de la part de son mari, 
Rudolph Sieber, le jour avant son rétour en Allemagne. De gauche a droit : Rouben 
Mamoulian, Maurice Chevalier, Marlene Dietrich, sa fille Maria et Mr. Sieber. 
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another statement (a letter to The Modern Monthly, July, 1933), Mr. Sinclair 
charged that “‘ There has been a campaign of deliberate falsification carried 
on concerning this picture.’’ On several occasions Mr. Sinclair also quoted 
the only favourable review thus far written on Thunder Over Mexico,—an 
‘ecstatic ’’ review by his intimate friend, Mr. Robert Wagner, editor of a 
Beverly Hills society journal, Script, in which said Wagner referred to the 
Sinclair-Lesser conception of Eisenstein’s magnum opus as the “ bastard child 
of the shotgun marriage of Moscow and Hollywood. And like so many 
illegitimate children, it is more beautiful than either parent.’’ Besides these 
statements, there have been further denials by Mr. Sinclair, all designed, of 
course, to justify Sol Lesser’s “ interpretation ”’ of Eisenstein’s scenario, all 
proclaiming the kinship between Mr. Lesser’s editing of the film and Eisenstein's 
own ideas, and all thereby evading the main issue,—i.e., the destruction of a 
supreme work of art. 

Through the courtesy of our esteemed colleagues, the Editors of C LOSE 
UP, we again take the opportunity to condemn the Sinclair-Lesser version of 
QUE VIVA MEXICO ! and we submit the following statement of facts for the 
consideration of the European film-world : 

I. Thunder Over Mexico has definitely NOT been edited “ in See with 
Eisenstein’s ideas.” Neither Eisenstein’s cinematic ideas nor his political 
and cultural approach to the subject-matter are evident in the Sinclair-Lesser 
version. Cinematically, Thunder Over Mexico is on a lower level than the 
average good product turned out of the commercial film studios of Hollywood. 
Culturally, Thunder Over Mexico does not arouse even a faint suspicion of 
Eisenstein’s original vision and interpretation of the age-old Mexican land. 


Il. Thunder Over Mexico represents only an isolated fragment of the 
original QUE VIVA MEXICO! Three complete episodes (or “‘ novels,” 
as Eisenstein calls them in the scenario) are missing from Mr. Lesser’s picture 
(which is not Eisenstein’s picture): “ TEHUANTEPEC,” “ FIESTA,” and 
the “ SOLDADERA ” episode. Yet these three episodes are indispensable to 
the total image of Mexico which Eisenstein intended to project. ‘They are as vital 
to the sum-image of the land as are the opening and closing episodes of 
‘ POTEMKIN ” to the total vision projected in that picture. The episode 
called ““ TEHUANTEPEC ”’ presents an ideal image of the tropical paradise 
of Mexico, integral Communism, a significant contrast to the hard, brutal life 
of the northern maguey plains. . . . “ FIESTA” contains the bull-fight 
sequences, combined with a typical Eisenstein satire on the bourgeoisie of 
Mexico City. ““SOLDADERA” depicts the revolutionary movement of 
1910, one of the bloodiest episodes in the long history of the land of the Aztecs. 

These three episodes are missing from the release version of Eisen- 
stein’s film. The release version is therefore incomplete, and, because of its 
wholesale omissions, it fails to represent Eisenstein’s original conception. 

III. All the material dealing with the evolution, through countless ages, 
of the Mayan conception of death, traced to its decadent manifestations in 
present-day Mexico, is missing from the Sinclair-Lesser version. Due to his 
profound ignorance of the meaning and value of these scenes, Lesser eliminated 
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every shot of the Mayan funeral in ancient Yucatan, a ceremony which Eisen- 
stein depicted exactly as it was done thousands of yearsago. Toa university 
professor who requested to see these scenes, Lesser denied permission, on the 
grounds that the scenes were extremely tiresome and dull. This was his 
comment on one of the finest spectacles ever projected in the cinema, rivalling 
the greatest moments of Griffith’s Intolerance. 

IV. The present prologue is a complete and thoroughgoing distortion of 
Eisenstein’s original prologue. In fact, we do not hesitate to say, even further, 
that the Sinclair-Lesser prologue to Thunder Over Mexico has nothing in com- 
mon with Eisenstein’s original prologue. In place of “ glimpses of the ancient 
Mexican civilization,’ Eisenstein had planned a resplendent and epic re-crea- 
tion, a vast synthetic image, of the Mayan, Aztec and Toltec cultures. The 
Spanish influences, which came ages later, were not intended to be incorporated 
in the prologue. According to the scenario, the authentic prologue was not 
only to conjure up a mighty and melancholy image of the past, but also to 
establish, for the first time, the “‘ death-theme ”’ underscoring the picture. 

V. The images of the Mexican conception of death, beginning with the 
Mayan funeral (the original prologue), were intended by Eisenstein as a 
refrain throughout the entire film. The death-idea was to be worked into the 
general pattern of the picture between the episodes. Since the principal epi- 
sodes have been eliminated, and since the general conception of the film has 
been hopelessly perverted, the death-idea has also been scrapped. No hint of 
it appears in Mr. Sinclair’s Thunder Over Mexico. 

VI. The shots of the “ Festival’ on the hacienda (Thunder Over Mextco) 
were never intended for that episode. They were “ cut in”’ by the editors of 
Eisenstein’s film from the special material which Eisenstein took, dealing with 
the Festival of the Virgin of Guaduloupe. In their present form, they are 
historically and sociologically inaccurate. Apart from every other blunder 
committed, the false placement of these shots robs Eisenstein’s material of its 
cultural and ethnic authenticity. 

VII. The montage of the entire film, Tiunder Over Mexico, if the present 
“ editing ’’ can be dignified by the term “ montage,” is a consummate proof 
that this version has NOT been edited “in accord with Eisenstein’s ideas.’ 
Nothing could be further from Eisenstein’s ideas than the miserable offering 
(truly a ‘‘ bastard child ’’) which Messrs. Sinclair & Lesser are endeavouring to 
sell to the public under the title Thunder Over Mexico. We therefore un- 
hesitatingly pronounce Thunder Over Mexico a cinematic fraud and we publicly 
deny that it represents Eisenstein’s ideas in any manner, shape or form, from 
whatever angle viewed—cinematic, political or cultural. 

VIII. The campaign waged by Experimental Cinema to save QUE VIVA 
MEXICO ! has been, and will continue to be, an educational campaign,—the 
first of its kind in the history of the cinema. Its sole purpose is to enlighten 
the world with respect to the contents, meaning and form of Eisenstein’s 
original conception of Mexico in the hope that such enlightenment may in- 
directly result in the restoration of the 200,000 feet of negative to their proper 
owner—Eisenstein. On the other hand, against Thunder Over Mexico, a 
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‘* Suburbia,”’ B. Barnet. The beginning of hatred between life long friends when 
War is declared. The German and Russian Cronies. 


‘Le Ban lieu,’ B. Barnet. Declaration de la guerre. L’Allemand et le Russe 
trouvent la haine au lieu de lamitié. 


sickening wreck, which brazenly flies Eisenstein's name on its masthead, 
Experimental Cinema, together with innumerable other film groups throughout 
the world, will wage relentless and unceasing propaganda, until the entire 
world shall recognize [hunder Over Mexico for what it is,—a patched-up 
interpretation of the original scenario, without meaning, form or rhythm, and 
without the faintest semblance to anything recognizable as an Eisenstein film. 

WE CONDEMN " THUNDER OVER MEXICO” AS A FRAUD! 

WE CONDEMN UPTON SINCLAIR AND FRIENDS 
FOR THEIR OBTUSENESS, FOR THEIR INSENSITIVENESS TO 
EISENSTEIN’S UNIQUE GENIUS, AND FOR HOLDING THEIR IN- 
VESTMENT IN HIGHER ESTEEM THAN THEY HOLD THE PRESER- 
VATION OF THE GREATEST WORK OF ART DONE ON THE 
AMERICAN CONTINENT ! 
-. WE CALL UPON THE ENTIRE EUROPEAN FILM-WORLD TO 
PROTEST IN THE MOST DECISIVE MANNER AGAINST THE RE- 
LEASE OF THE SOL LESSER MISINTERPRETATION OF EISEN- 
STEIN’S MEXICAN VISION ! 

WE CALL UPON ART-LOVERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD TO 
DENOUNCE “ THUNDER OVER MEXICO” AS REPRESENTING THE 
MOMENTARY TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN MONEY OVER EVERYTHING 
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“ The Story of Temple Drake’”’ with Miriam Hopkins and Jack La Rue. A Paramount Picture. 
“ L’histowre de Temple Drake,”’ avec Miriam Hopkins et Jack La Rue. Film Paramount. 


SINCERE AND NOBLE AND PASSIONATE IN THE REALM OF ARTIS- 
TIC CREATION. 

FILM STUDENTS OF EUROPE: JOIN US IN DECLAIMING 
AGAINST THE BASTARD VERSION OF EISENSTEIN’S MEXICAN 
FILM! LAUNCH A EUROPEAN CAMPAIGN OF PROTEST AGAINST 
THIS DEED, A “ BRAINLESS ACT OF VANDALISM”! LET US 
NEVER CEASE FIGHTING UNTIL THE COMPLETE NEGATIVE HAS 
BEEN RESTORED TO EISENSTEIN ! 

(Signed by) Editors of EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA and by Augustin 
Aragon Leiva, Eisenstein’s assistant in Mexico City. 


NOTE FOR RESEARCH : Articles on the case of ““ QUE VIVA MEXICO!” 
have appeared in the following newspapers and periodicals :—Ihe Modern 
Monthly, The New Republic, The Nation, Touring Topics, Ihe New Masses, 
Los Angeles Times, New York Herald-Tribune, (U:S.A.) ; El Mundo (Havana, 
Cuba), El Universal, El Nacional (Mexico City) ; La Nacion (Buenos Aires) ; 
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Cinema Quarterly (Scotland) Moscow Daily News; Close Up; etc., etc. 
For further information as to research data, communicate with Experimental 
Cinema, 1625 N. Vine Street, Hollywood, Calif., U.S.A. 

| SEYMOUR STERN. 


THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTION WAS UNANIMOUSLY PASSED AT A 
MEETING OF THE WORKERS’ FILM AND PHOTO LEAGUE, AT 
312 E. WATSON -STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, ON MONDAY 
EVENING, MAY 15, 1933: | 
WHEREAS a Hollywood movie by the name of Thunder Over Mexico, with the 
approval of Upton Sinclair, one of the chief financial backers of this film, is 
being exploited as the work of S. M. Eisenstein, and, 
WHEREAS this film was not cut by Eisenstein and consequently does not 
represent his determination of the relationship between the shots originally 
taken by him and A. Tisse, his camera man, and, 
WHEREAS Thunder Over Mexico, being merely a falsified fragment of the 
footage taken for Que Viva Mexico by Eisenstein and. Tisse, has nothing in 
common with the original intention of Eisenstein and G. V. Alexandrov, who 
collaborated upon the preparation of the original scenario for Que Viva Mexico, 
and, 
WHEREAS Thunder Over Mexico is an illegitimate version of Que Viva Mexico 
that does a disservice to the conceptions of Eisenstein, Alexandrov and Tisse, 
- THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Workers’ Film and Photo League 
of Detroit to (I) denounce Jhunder Over Mexico as a commercial vulgarization 
of Que Viva.Mexico, (2) urge branches of the Workers’ Film and Photo League, 
film societies and friends of the cinema in America (Mexico, Cuba, Canada, and 
the United States) and Europe to wage relentless propaganda against Thunder 
Over Mexico as a symbol of the criminal destruction of creative effort, (3) demand 
of Upton Sinclair and his co-backers that this film be withdrawn and that the 
complete negative, cut and uncut, of Que Viva Mexico be saved for Eisenstein, 
and (4) that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to Upton Sinclair for his 
immediate attention. | 
THE WORKERS’ FILM AND PHOTO LEAGUE, DETROIT. 
Jack Auringer, Secretary. | 


4246 Waverly St., Detroit. 
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A Paramount Picture. 
Regisseur: 
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“ L’histoire de Temple Drake,” un film Paramount. 
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Correspondencia Particular, 
De Los Consejeros del Departamento de 
Bellas Artes. 


Lo the Editor of CLOSE UP. 


SIR, 

An invitation signed by Upton Sinclair to attend a private showing of a 
film made by Sergei Eisenstein in Mexico was forwarded to me some time ago 
by some friends in Los Angeles. J[his induced me to send you these lines with 
my request that they may be inserted in the magazine under your management. 

About two years ago, Robert Flaherty and Dudley Murphy, who happened 
to know my keen interest for the cinema and the studies I had made in this 
connection, gave Eisenstein letters of introduction to me, in which they 
expressed their opinions that Eisenstein and I would assuredly coincide con- 
cerning the artistic and technical points of view of a film that was to be made in 
this country. 

During our initial conversation, I suggested to Eisenstein that a work 
which necessarily had to deal with some phases of social and political move- 
ments of Mexico would place him and his aids under a great responsibility. 
I stressed the fact that a great deal of care would have to be exercised in order 
completely to avoid all possibility of misinterpretation. Eisenstein invited me 
to collaborate with him upon the preliminary outline of the scenario, the 
choice of locations and the arrangements of details. From that time our work 
together went as far as to my personal assistance in the shooting of the picture. 
I accepted this task seeing the great importance of such a work of art, and 
because of Eisenstein being in it. Gere 

While we were engaged upon our preliminary work, the government of 
my country requested me to act as its official supervisor. My task would be 
to ascertain the authenticity of types and costumes as well as observe that the 
definition of social and political tendencies of the story would be true to the 
original script, previously notifying Mr. Eisenstein that without my formal 
approval the film could not be taken. Only after talking over with Mr. 
Eisenstein of my government’s request and having reached complete agree- 
ment with him about details, | accepted the responsibility as official supervisor 
of the film. 

From there on every facility was extended to Mr. Eisenstein ; and it was 
due to my personal standing with the government that a permit was issued for 
the exportation of the undeveloped film to the United States, where developing, 
cutting and montage were to be done. I must stress that in having obtained 
this permit for Mr. Eisenstein, we overcame a very strict requirement that no 
film is allowed to go out of Mexico without being censored and approved by a 
special office the government maintains for this purpose. We secured this 
special concession upon the implicit condition that I would make a final 
supervision of the finished film prior to its release. 

The agreement with my government included the stipulation that my 
supervision would not only involve the taking of the picture, but its cutting and 
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montage as well. It was agreed that Mr. Eisenstein would notify me in due 
time in order that I may go to the United States, view and officially approve 
the film before it is shown to the public. 

With enormous surprise I now learn that Eisenstein’s film on Mexico, 
the very one upon which my prestige and credit with my country’s government 
are involved, is being publicly exhibited in the United States. 

As I cannot approve the said exhibition, for I neither know in which way 
the film was finished, nor even the name of the person who performed the 
cutting or of the one who authorized its showing, I beg of you, Sir, to let the 
public know through the columns of your magazine, that I decline all 
responsibility for the picture that is being exhibited under the title Thunder 
Over Mexico, directed by Eisenstein and that I do not consider myself to be 
involved in a project which might injure the artistic prestige which gave me a 
sufficient measure of my government's trust as to be appointed in this case its 
official representative as well as, subsequently to the membership of the 
Committee selected for the formulation of the laws and regulations for the 
exhibition and exportation of Mexican made films as well as the importation 
of foreign pictures. 

I am taking the necessary steps with my government for relieving me, in 
view of the foregone facts, of all responsibility in the making of the Eisenstein 
film, at the same time informing it of my formal disapproval of the parts of the 
film, in the making of which I had no participation, as well as of the film’s 
cutting and montage.—Very truly yours, . 


ADOLFO BEST MAUGARD, Mexico City. 
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Mere rules of construction do not necessarily give the form of the successful 
modern house. On a pure basis of construction Corbusier might have arrived 
at any other shape: but a significant modern house has an emotional basis in 
spite of the opinion of most appointed critics. Of course the choice of materials 
must effect structure: what is important to remember is that the front of 
Euston Station and Westminster Abbey are built of the same material. It 
remains a truth of the profounder criticism that constructional possibilities 
follow an emotion. 


Because significant building represents an organised outlook on the world, 
it is, in a sense, in conflict with Nature. Aspects of modern architecture 
become further and further removed from Nature because they are superior 
to Nature. Possibly the tiers of windows in a Corbusier house may suggest 
mountain ranges; but they are organised by the mind of man. Nature is 
disorganised and is constantly trying experiments which do not come off: 
modern architecture has no place for the accidentals and eccentricities of 
Nature. Yet, the significant modern architect keeps the great fundamentals 
and orders them through his intelligence. 


To understand how deeply the modern architect penetrates in order to 
make his building a work of art (that is a work which holds before man what 
the world around means to him), one must realise that not only forms in 
substance but also forms in void are treated. Construction is not confined to 
solids which have voids between them, but equally to voids which have solids 
between them (art directors attention please !). The use of the solid to define 
the void indicates an appreciation of the Nature of modern physics, the cosmos 
in which the void plays so large a part. The modern physicist speaks of waves 
of probability and knows that the electron, by reason of its effects, can be 
traced back to the point where it should exist, where, in fact, it vanishes: the 
modern architect builds such a house as Corbusier has shaped. 


Certain similar consideration on the higher branches of modern archi- 
tecture are specially brought to mind by the photos from Deslaw’s latest 
picture, La Cité Universitaire de Paris (Cameraman: Jean Goreaud, assistant : 
N. Dulac). There is a special symphonic setting by university musicians of 
different nations. ‘Ainsi une rhumba qui sera exécutée par des étudiants 
cubains, un morceau joué par des guitaristes argentins, des chants grecs, une 
danse samourai et des banduras ukrainiennes . . .’ 


JAMES BURFORD & OSWELL BLAKESTON. 
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Lot in Sodom. (See Page 266). 


FICTION OR NATURE? 


Madchen in Uniform shown in America last winter set our studios an 
example in photography and somewhat reinstated the plausibility of emotion 
but Hollywood has the bad luck to-be outstarred by its whereabouts : eucalyp- 
tus-trees, calico horses with pale eyes, bits of sea-coast with cormorants or 
pelicans, or rolling hills with shadows. George Arliss is neutralised by the 
dogville-comedy aspect of his support and Greta Garbo is shabbied-by luxury. 
Plucked eyebrows, reinforced eyelashes, a slouch, do not improve an already 
fortunate equipment. (If Henry James and John Gay, Dr. Mensendieck and 
a sea-lion, could but make some suggestions.) And for G. G. a foil is needed 
like Carlyle Blackwell whom “ certain adults still able to totter about the 
streets on a fine day ’’ will remember ; tried and true Lochinvars of the studios 
are a strong handicap. 

No; we do not like “ loveing pictures. We like any kind but love.” 
Brooklyn shares this repugnance—expressed by Birmingham children to their 
city enquiry committee, 1931—but nature films would not here come last in 
the category of choices ; nor films of other countries. Bring ‘Em Back Alive, 
with Frank Buck (the man) between showings, held the attention; also 
the Martin Johnson’s Congorilla: the crocodiles and the great prehistoric 


_bulrush-and-palm hippopotamus scene with twitching ears, submergings, and 
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unanimous yawnings—not to mention peculiarities of narrative,(and contrasts 
in racial sensibility. (The pigmy drops his staff so that Mr. J. may measure 
him ; isin doubt about the propriety of recovering it ; withdraws in embarrass- 
ment from refined white obliviousness). And other studies in “ native bravado.”’ 


In Seeing Europe on a Budget—the Burton Holmes lecture with motion 
pictures by Andre La Varre—black and white sheep of varying sizes and the 
Magyar shepherd in full-length natural fleece mantle, were a hit; also 
Hungarian pigs fed from both sides of the trough, the momentum of the drove 
resulting in an occasional pig chairing ; a flock of ducks entering a pond ona 
glide so smooth the transition from running to floating was undetectible. 
Part of this travelogue was the white marble Spanish Riding School of Vienna 
filmed by Bryson Jones ; followed by ski-jumping and miscellaneous skill on 
steep slopes. Leap and landing were here so well pieced and the detail con- 
tributing to equilibrium—on new snow—when leaping gullies and circling 
obstructions was so neat that by comparison, the average newsreel version 
is like a jig-saw puzzle before the piecer begins. Lacking the technical merits 
of the Burton Holmes, and not to be compared in style with the Shippee- 
Johnson pictures of Peru, was J am From Siam photographed by Karl Rovilov— 
a record under difficulties, of the cremation ceremonies of the late King Rama 
VI of Siam and of the coronation of King Prajadipok. Sunday supplements 
gave an idea of the samovar-like grandeur of the glassy gold mountain of the 
coronation throne (ascended behind a curtain) but did not suggest the nervous- 
ness of the occasion as the conscientious potentate accepted one by one the 
symbols of office and placed the crown on his head, none lesser than a crowned 
head being fit to touch a king’s head, and the strewing—in benediction—of 
gold flowers from a little gold bowl. Nor could anything but motion suggest 
the pompous inability of the elephants to be stereotyped, the top-heaviness 
of the three-tiered parasols, the wiriness and blood of the horses. Following 
the aristocratic portion of the film, the popular portion: a motley of sports, 
habits, and occupations : the swarming hallowe’en skirmish of figures on stilts 
with animal heads, the foot-ball game played with a tennis-ball—goaled 
through napkin rings; convoy of the little white elephant to the temple of 
purification, through streets lined with banana-trees to simulate jungle. (Shown 
with the foregoing, the desperate and blastworthy Puss in Boots). 

The Mystic Land of Peru by Robert Shippee, co-leader and geologist of the 
Shippee- Johnson Expedition to the Peruvian Andes. Lieut. George R. Johnson 
being chief photographer of the Expedition. Plain and piebald llamas ; 
stray dogs; mules reluctantly crossing a grass suspension bridge of the kind 
Pizarro saw—as though walking on a hammock—with grandly designed back- 
drop of dim peaks and clear mountain-side—a remnant of civilization in the 
Lost Valley of the Colca, marching to music from souvenir bugles, flutes, and 
drums, played by home-folk-deserters from the army—with a ceremonial 
head to the procession, of tin pans of silver mounted on sticks. The photo- 
graphic moment in it all, no doubt is bread-making on the mountain side, by a 
native woman—beginning with elephant trunk-like motion of the body 
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grain—bare feet below along dress. There are the cresentic sand-dunes on La 
Joya Pampa—175 feet from tip to tip—blown along in formation sixty feet 
a year by trade winds; walls of oblong rock staggered in modern fashion, 
with here and there a block weighing about 200 tons; harvest-field cross of 
wheat ; pottery simulating animal forms; the characteristic straw hat of 
the Inca, with turned-up brim ; striped ponchos ; and so on. 


Carveth Wells’ This Strange Animal W orld—a little crude as to narrative— 
for the Northwest Scientific Expedition of Perth, West Australia, on a voyage 
with motion-picture camera to the northwest coast—showed the best 
Australian opossums ever seen by this (Brooklyn) Barnum—a gray one and 
an albino; the best merino champion ram; also an alligator-dance, tribal 
women and a few dogs looking on, the alligator ; a line of twenty men diminish- 
ing in height from thefirst to the end of the line, standing on spread legs, beneath 
which trellis a man wriggles on hands and feet from the tail forward and out 
and through the head. Mr. Wells’ giant clams (of the kind said to amputate 
legs and never let go) were not so vivid as Captain Hurley’s shown here some 
years back; nor were the coral-beds, zebroid fish, sponges, etc., so sharp as 
Captain Hurley’s. The wild kangaroos in flight, undulating like the rapids of a 
dangerous stream, as they crossed ditches and scrub, were impressive ; also a 
momentary but hyper-clever close-up of the flying opossum’s leg-to-leg mem- 
branes ; and the above-referred-to opossums: the gray one on hind legs in a 
eucalyptus tree, plucking a branch, retiring along the tree; swinging head 
down as it ate of the foliage, suspended by tail, by tail only, then up again— 
weaving around, back of, and through, a clump of vertical twigs, in serpent 
loops and eights without standing-place or space to squeeze through. The 
platypus on land, with dry coat of furrier’s beaver—was a best thing ; as was 
the echidna disappearing in such a way as to produce no mound of accumulating 
earth—mere surface convulsions. 

In Alaska, motion-pictures of Aniakchak crater—Father Hubbard’s 
seagulls, salmons, and hair seals, were of interest—especially the seagulls, 
flat to the lee of a storm-wave, widely spaced, with head to the wind. Shafts 
of iceberg breaking from the mass emphasized the deceptiveness of the tele- 
photo lens—as did Mr. Shippee’s sanddunes—the scale being as much altered 
as the area of Russia would be diminished in a dime-sized map of Europe. 
Father Hubbard is important but his filming is less lovable than that of Amos 


O. Burg (in Alaska and South America) and that of Captain Stanley Osborne 


(in Australia). 

The kings of the season probably were Dr. Bailey, Dr. Ditmars, and Captain 
Knight. In Dr. A. M. Bailey’s and Mr. Robert J. Niedrock’s bird and small 
mammal studies for their library of nature films at the Chicago Academy 
Sciences—with enticing commentary by Dr. Bailey—there is not a dull foot. 
Last year, Camera Shooting in Southern Marshes. This year, In Haunts of 
the Golden Eagle, tests with turned duck-eggs—pointed ends out and round 
ends in, and with avocet eggs, indicate that the duck-eggs point in by intention, 
and that a bird will brood an all-clutch imposture. Dipper-birds (i.e. water- 
ousels)—new to the motion-picture camera—were shown running in and out 
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of their tunnel-shaped nest on a darkly shaded ledge, spattered at intervals 
by drops from a heavy torrent; and an albinistic prairie falcon and nest 
(prairie form of the duck-hawk) now filmed for the first time. This falcon, 
and Mr. Wells’ white captive opossum, suggest that the charm of whiteness 
varies—albino crows and rattlesnakes seeming belittled by their oddness, 
the white elephant being not a success and deserving added sympathy by reason 
of its prominence. One can imagine no more sumptuous effect, however, 
than the coat of this falcon tossed by the gale but undisordered—the hard legs, 
flattened head, and glass-black eye, setting it off. The sensation of these five 
reels perhaps was the continuous very close close-up of a long-eared (i.e. rabbit) 
owl—tiger-striping on red-amber body-colour—among well-twigged branches 
of a tree like the tamarack, with a shaft of evening sun slanting down from 
Mt. Evans ; both eyes flaming yellow but the eye in shadow, round with round 
pupil; the one toward the sun—iris and pupil—narrowed to a vertical oval. 
The great horned owl and nest were shown, and various lesser owls; the 
mammalogist of the party “ making a trip every morning to the nests of the 
owls and in this way collecting mammals he could secure in no other way.’ 
Recalling, though not precisely of course, Captain Knight’s merlin’s nest witha 


‘““ The Tragedy of Everest.’ The 1924 Expedition. Wardour. 
La Tragédie d’Everest.” L’expédition de 1924. Wardour. 
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jackdaw walking about it looking for scraps of meat, and Carveth Wells’ 
Australian eyrie from which a native was coming away with eagle’s food for 
himself. 

Dr. Bailey’s golden eagle eyrie on a narrow shelf of rock at the summit of a 
bleached pinnacle striped by transverse erosions, without vegetation or neigh- 
boring peaks was more “ terrible’ than Captain C. W. R. Knight’s Scotch 
eyrie scenes—though no partial study can rival a life history such as Captain 
Knight showed, of male and female eaglet in The Filming of the Golden Eagle, 
1929. It is difficult not to write a bookful on work such as this ; the shadings 
into unsatisfactorines and the supreme peaks of attainment, but of the present 
film, The Romance of the Golden Eagle, one must be content to mention a few 
rarities only: an Ailsa Crag gannet, in slow motion, leaving the nest; the 
razor-bill steering itself with its feet, one on either side like little black masons’ 
trowels ; the suggestion of power in the interacting acrs of the wings braking 
the momentum of the eagle as it pitches, on the ground, feet forward; “ the 
pass’ or transfer in air, of the frog or mouse that he has in his feet, by the 
male marsh-hawk to the female as she flies toward him before he reaches the 
nest ; the tame raven with “ beak rather like a pair of pliers ’’; tame owl 
turning its head first one way and then the other, from a point in the circle 
around to the point from which it started without moving shoulders or body ; 
two young cuckoos so tall the foster robins must “ hover in the air to hand over 
the ration.’”’ Captain Knight’s interpretation of terms used in falconry, by 
examples of their use by Shakespeare should be embodied in a book ; as should 
the steps in training a falcon, given in The Filming of the Golden Eagle. 


In Strange Animals I Have Known, Dr. Rk. L. Ditmars, Curator of Reptiles 
and Mammals at the Bronz Zoological Park, presents a series of parallels in 
protection ; comparing the anthropoid apes “ with a more lowly type like the 
beaver,’ with insects, crabs, clams, cuttlefish, sea-hares, and the like. He 
made the pictures ‘‘ with various cameras ”’ and “ machinery such as is used in 
dramatic studios, some less complicated than that,and some more complicated.”’ 
The study of beavers is of curious interest and represents seven years’ work 
but does not smite the mind aesthetically as the insects do, and the triangular 
very black front of an armidallo’s head ; “ certain pallid forms on desert sand 
which in a way is like snow’’; or the giant ant-eater lapping milk with a 
tongue like a surveyor’s tape for length, its ‘" mouth so small that when yawning 
it would barely admit the tip of one’s little finger “’—a royally exotic animal 
with its white-edged isosceles triangle from the shoulder down the foreleg, a 
black patch on each shin, and heavy tail of upcurving fountaining fringe. The 
platypus moving about in water like a salamander, with pin-tipped claws 
connected by delicate black webs like internal membranes, was_ informing. 
An echidna gathering, with what resembled an anteater’s tongue, a colony of 
white winged-ants from a fallen tree, should be mentioned—and a horned toad 
defined by white paper slipped behind the points of its collar. The manifesta- 
tions of protection in marine creatures, photographed through the co-operation 
of the Biological Station in Naples and the Oceanographic Museum at Monaco— 
with equipment presented to Dr. Ditmars by the Prince of Monaco—have this 
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advantage over the Williamson pictures, and Dr. Beebe’s—the activity of 


the creatures is recorded under characteristic conditions, not under the stimulus 


of excitement or at temperatures inimical tothem. It might be added, however, 
that photography, like the lie-detector of the criminal court, reveals agitation 
which the eye fails to see—especially evident in Dr. Ditmars’ horned toads 
when touched, in Captain Osborne's invaluable tuateras, and the Carveth 
Wells newly hatched turned-over turtle. | | 

To say that Dr. J. Sibley Watson has completed the filming of Lot in Sodom 
on which he has been working for some years, with Mrs. Watson in a principal 
role and music by Louis Siegel Rochester composer—is by this time not a 
violation of secrecy. Mr. Herbert Ives’ most recent demonstration of his depth 
movie-device is also an item in American progress: photographing an object 
as seen in a curved mirror and recording it on a sensitized plate with convex 
ridges from top to bottom, back and front. 


MARIANNE MOORE. 


““Lotin Sodom.”’ (See next page). 
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By HERMAN G. WEINBERG 

pe 

In an era of sound and talking films when even the most experimental of di 

our producers and cinéasts—Pabst, Ruttman, Fischinger, René Clair and a H 
host of others—have produced exclusively for the f/m senere, and have achieved in 
a katharsis between sight and sound hitherto unrevealed in the cinema, I have th 
the courage, nay temerity, to review a sound film as a silent one. The film is slc 
Lot In Sodom, the creators are Watson and Webber, those amazingly skilful m« 

cineasts who previously produced Poe’s Fall of the House of Ussher, and their 
new work is some thirty minutes of wondrous luminous pictures made fluid its 
and malleable in the creative imagination. hay 
The sound apparatus was not available at the moment when this film was 

privately screened for me in the Amateur Cinema League offices, through whose are 
courtesy I was allowed to view it. A. Mr. Louis Siegel did the score, on which I Self 
hope for an opportunity to comment later. But the Close-Up deadline had to by 
bé Lot 
Beginning with the synthesis of Sodom, wickedest of mortal cities, we are Was 
that 


shown the orgies of the sodomites—semi-nude young men, fair of countenance 
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and strong of limb, as they carry on their bacchanales. Pleasure and pain, 
ecstasy and despair are mingled in these faun-like, evil faces that glide like 
apparitions in a mist before us, as if seen through a powerful telescope which 
had succeeded in overtaking several thousand light years. In the midst of 
these saturnalian revels, Lot is seen in*the synagogue with the elders. He 
comes home, where his wife and daughter await him. Suddenly a blinding 
light from which myriads of rays glance off and cut and cross each other until 
the screen glitters with shimmering points of light shafts—an angel appears, 
at the house of Lot. There he is received by Lot, his wife and daughter, given 
the sacramental wine to drink and the Sabbath chalah to eat. 


Towards late evening, word has spread around the town among the 
Sodomites that a stranger has been received by Lot. They watch Lot’s 
strange guest like crouched animals, from outside the window. They know 
not what to make of this person whose face is hidden by a cowl. They watch 
with amusement, until grown weary of this indifference to their restless souls, 
they shout for Lot to bring him out so that they may look at him. Lot comes 
out toappease them. Hecoaxes and cajoles them. but to no avail. 

Spare not even thy daughter !’’ is the admonishment to Lot from the 
angel. Lot offers the virginal beauty of his daughter as a sacrifice to the young 
men. Not torture or death—but as an instrument of childbirth... Will they 
not change their ways which are alien to God? Lot pictures for them the 
lovely poem which is childbirth—and here is the high spot of the film, and one 
of the finest moment in all pure cinema. A mingling of tears, blood, water 
and flowers, a physical agony lined by a spiritual ecstasy, a male hand dripping 
with water after the delivery and the loving fondling of the luminous oval, 
like the egg of a bird, which trembles and glows with the first breath of life— 
finally a clear close-up view of a child. And the mother smiling through her 
tear stained face. | 

I cannot impart how the sudden burst of buds to full bloom, disclosing the 
poignantly lyrical beauty of their stamens, as Lot’s daughter lets drop her robe 
disclosing her naked loveliness, gets across so well the idea of reproduction. 
Her body floats in turbulent water during her travail, everything is immersed 
in rushing water (a sexual symbol long discovered by Freud) until it calms down, 
the body rises above the gentle ripples, and now the water drops gently (in 
slow motion—three quarters of the film seems to have been “ shot ” in slow- 
motion) from the fingers. A child is born. : 

But the Sodomites are unmoved by this strange poetry. [hey cannot feel 
its sensual warmth, and turn from it in repugnance. They scorn Lot, and will 
have none of his daughter. 

The angel warns Lot to flee with his wife and daughter. Sodom’s hours 
are numbered. Ere long, the city will be destroyed. The angel discloses him- 
self to the curious sodomites with their dumb, blank faces. , They are blinded 
by the light. They run away, falling over each other. The panic is on. 
Lot flees with his wife and daughter. But curiosity overtakes Lot’s wife. Or 
‘was it sentiment ? She hears the roar and crackle of the fire and brimstone 
that has descended on the city and turns back to look, against the angel's 
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ot in Sodom.’’ 


orders. An enormous conflagration has enveloped the city—all the rafters 
of the homes are burning. Witha heavy heart she turns to rejoin her husband, 
but she cannot move. Already her limbs have become iota Now her body, 
andarms. The angel’s prophecy is fulfilled. 

I wish that Francis Bruguiere and Oswell Bisiosion could see this film. 
Surely in Lot in Sodom is there realized some of their experiments in Light 
Rhythms. I have never seen light manipulated so eloquently as in these ex- 
pressive lights and shadows which sometime form men or fragments of a body, 
sometime coagulate into flowers or break up their particles into water—and 


all times make of Lot 1m Sodom a moving and arresting film. 
New York, July 5, 1933. 
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Two stills from ‘‘ The Story of Temple Drake,’ directed by 


Stephen Roberts. A Paramount Film. 


Deux clichés de L’ histoire de Temple Drake,’”’ mise-en-scéne 


de Stephen Roberts. Film Paramount. 
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FILM MORALS 


Since the days of the kinetoscope penny peep-shows the films have been a 
never-ending source of incitement to the moral crusader. And naturally so. 
In them he sees reflected and brought to a magnified focus the many worldly 
impertinences responsible for his reformatory itch. If his efforts to elevate the 
movies are as yet without observable results, he is nevertheless perhaps entitled 
to the credit for such restraint as now and again tempers their Hollywoodian 
bounce and ribaldry. At all events, they have given him and continue to give 


him a vast deal of concern on behalf of humanity in general and of youth in 
particular. 


This concern finds its latest expression in the disclosures of an American 
organization, the Motion Picture Research Council. For the past four years it 
has devoted itself to a survey of the influence of the films on children and 
adolescents, and its findings are now in course of publication. These are so 
extensive that it will require no less than ten large volumes to hold them. The 
first of the series, Our Movie-Made Children, under the imprint of the Macmillan 
Company, is already at hand and presents in popular, journalistic vein a 
prefatory summing up of the full technical report of the council. 


To accept the inferences and conclusions educible from the bristling con- 
tents of this epitome, is to be convinced that the movies are an instrument of 
the devil designed to pervert or undermine the moral, mental and nervous 
health of our children. Were this the first time the sprouting generation has 
been thus threatened through the enticements of a mischievous invention, the 
present indictment of the cinema might well be viewed with alarm. But 
experience has taught us otherwise and calms us with the assurance that we 
have here in the situation of the moment neither novelty nor undue menace. 
The outcry against the cinema is but today’s recension of a story already 
venerable in the days of Hammurabi. 


The quite-to-be-expected circumstance that certain of our youngsters are 
unwholesomely and even perniciously affected by the movies needs no multi- 
plied volumes of statistics to carry conviction. Humanity is never without 
its proportion of neurotic and proclivitous offspring, susceptible through one 
means or another to wayward influences in thought or behaviour. Children 
of this type who are today thus deflected by Hollywood films of crime and 
amorosity are but the emotional duplicates of those of a less literal yesterday 
who were similarly led awry by Old Testament stories of like character. 


Nevertheless, the moralistic challengers of the cinema are in a measure 
justified. The films may not have the widespread baneful influence attributed 
to them, but certainly in no respect are they commendable as exemplars of 
virtue or good manners. This is not because their stories are built 
upon moral deviations, for so also are the scriptures of the world, tut 
because we see these deviations too often invested with glamour and always 
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over-emphasized with incontinent exaggeration. The spot-lights of theatrical- 
ism, of sensationalism, are focussed upon humanity's foibles and passions, 
detaching them from the normal, interpretative background of life, while the 
multiple inflections of chivalry and romance are reduced to the common, not 
to say very common, denominator of sex appeal. 

It stands to reason, therefore, that the screen with its meretricious pictur- 
ings of life should agitate our social guardians and by them be accused of re- 
sponsibility for the prevailing drift from the standards of a past generation. 
If the Women’s Christian Temperance Union expressed itself a bit more 
emphatically than usual at its recent national convention, it revealed nothing 
new as to its representative judgment when it declared : 


‘‘The films have worn us down to the thinnest veneer of national decency. Their 
hypnotic suggestions have tended to break down the modesty of women, have brought the 
morais and manners of the underworld to the top, and by their continued representation of 
drinking as a harmless pastime have opened the doorway to national law violation. ”’ 


We have no quarrel with such conclusions by such good women. They 
are but the natural outflow of a zealous righteousness untrammelled by analysis 
or the intricacies of logic. With simple, fost hoc assurance a disturbing social 
change is laid to a particular concrete manifestation, which as a scapegoat 
needs only to be packed off into the wilderness to restore the status quo. That 
the films may be no more than a reflection of a changing order—a single factor 
of a complex evolution development—themselves a predominant effect and in 
turn but a subordinate cause—is a consideration beyond the bounds of mission- 
ary philosophy. 

Nor, after all, need this phase of the subject seriously concern us. The 
Sisyphean task of reforming the movies may be left to the research councils 
and the temperance unions. What should and does truly concern us, is not the 
cinema’s screen morals, but its individual moral delinquency as an institution. 
Designed to serve a social purpose of cardinal value and usefulness, and with 
every need, invitation, opportunity and facility to be of such service, it wilfully 
neglects thus to apply itself, and, moreover, as a matter of obstinate policy, 
superciliously scorns any suggestion looking toward its enlistment in the cause 
of education or public morals. 

Entertainment, diversion, relaxation are ever a human need, and the 
films unquestionably fulfil this need—fulfil it, indeed, with the biblically en- 
joined good measure, pressed down, and running over. But their inherent 
capabilities vastly exceed the satisfying of this simple office. On the scale and 
with a power of appeal beyond those of the newspaper or the radio, it lies within 
their easy ability to wield a far-flung, effective influence in bringing the peoples 
of the world into closer relationship upon questions of common interest and 
moment, and to aid mightily through example and the spoken word in resolving 
the perplexities of a wrangling and bewildered populace. 

The art of the cinema—its technical art—is concededly of the highest 
order. It places the films in the front rank as a medium of impressive and 
influential expression. Yet while civilization today as never before is struggling 
to hold its bearings and in need of every means of guidance and every 
instrumentality for the tempering of hatreds and passions and for the salvaging 
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of enlightened ideals, this art with its magic potentialities for helpfulness is 
confined to the antics of clowns and the inconsequent chatter of frivolous 
women. Monkeyshining and passing the hat while the world is ablaze on the 
brink of disruption. 

Good wishes to those good souls who would disinfect the films and bring 
their shows to a recognizable semblance of refinement, but all power to any and 
every effort to convert them to a responsive realization of their moral delin- 
quency in the service of humanity. | 

CLIFFORD HOWARD. 


Switzerland. From Deslaw’s film, ‘‘ La Cite Universitaire de Parts.”’ 
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The nine innocent Scottsboro boys when arrested. 


SCOTTSBORO 


Some of the readers of Close Up may have seen Cabin in the Cotton, a 
film shown in London, all too briefly, last March. It was the story of the 
struggle between the white planters, the masters, and the “ poor whites,”’ 
the agricultural workers in the southern states of America. Starvation and 
wage-cuts drove the workers to organise themselves to protest for the right 
to live. In the course of the film a lynching took place. The worker was 
hunted with bloodhounds, lynched in a swamp. A film, yes—But these very 
things are happening all the time in America. And brutally atrocious as they 
are for white workers they are worse for the Negroes. What has tightened 
up all the screws in these murders and frame-ups of Negroes so that not a week 
goes by without new manifestations of this vicious race-hatred ? 

Two things. Firstly, the white labourers are beginning to see that their 
lives are bound up with the miseries of their black neighbours, and that they 
themselves are no better off. The “ white superiority ” (instilled since slavery 
ceased as a name but not as an ever progressively worse economic bondage) is 
growing threadbare. The white working-class is beginning to get together with 
the black, beginning to protect the Negroes that are shot down by sheriffs and 
posses for resisting evictions (as happened with the Tallapoosa share-croppers 
last December). White land-lords and authorities are afraid of this increasing 
sympathy between poor whites and black peasants; they want to put a stop 
to it. The second factor is the immense publicity and outcry about the 
scandalous legal conduct of the Scottsboro case. ts 
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Recall the facts: March 25, 1931, white and black hoboes are 
hidden up and down the length of a freight-train going from Chatta- 
nooga to Memphis, Tennessee. All penniless, no fares, looking for 
work. A row breaks out in one of the trucks—the white tramps object 
to the black tramps travelling with them and try to throw them off. (This 
is ““ white superiority ’’). The whites don’t get the best of it, so they jump off 
(all but one Orville Gilley, who is pulled back by one of the Negroes to save his 
life as the train is speeding up). The whites telephone the next station, ‘‘ stop 
the niggers who ve dared to fight with us.”’ At the station the train is searched, 
nine Negro lads are found in it, in different cars, some of them don’t know 
there’s been a fight. Three white boys ‘are found as well. All are charged with 
vagrancy, told to get out of that county at once. And then, suddenly .. . two 
of the white boys, when searched, are found to be girls in men’s overalls. 
The race-hatred bursts out, the stock accusation. It is “ rape.’’ Questioned, 
examined by doctors, these two girls deny and show no signs of it. But they 
were wretchedly ill-paid mill hands, and well-known prostitutes as well. 
A night in jail—grilling by the police — next day, realising they will get 
sentences anyway, they admit the rape. The nine Negroes have been savagely 
beaten ; this is visible at the “ trial ’ which takes place 10 days later. Pre- 
vented from communicating with parents, no lawyer to defend them other 
than a Ku Klux Klan state attorney and one assigned by the court who tells 
them to plead guilty, they continue to protest their innocence. Victoria Price, 
the most hard-boiled of the two girls, now comes out with a wealth of detail— 
she points to the boys who assaulted her, to those who attacked Ruby Bates. 
Knives and guns, she says, were at their throats ; but no knives or guns were 
found. And Orville Gilley who was along with them all the time? The state 
won't call his evidence (it might not tally with the rape lie) ; the state says he 
is weak-minded, etc. Orville Gilley disappears. And Victoria Price is now 
jubilant ; the judge commends her as a good witness. Kuby Bates, however, 
is so confused in her testimony, it rings so false, that they tell her to shut up. 
The boys are tried in pairs—the little court-room at Scottsboro bristles with 
the lynch spirit. And outside, because this trial is held purposely on “ horse- 
swapping day,’ a fair-day, a mob of 10,000 is howling and drinking around a 
brass band that is playing “‘ There'll be a hot time in the old town to-night,”’ 
bursting into cheers as each expected verdict is announced. This verdict is the 
death penalty. The boys are all under 20. Roy Wright, aged 13, gets a 
life sentence. The trials have been rushed through. Doctors’ evidence 
(sufficient in itself to prove the rape story an entire fabrication) is totally 
disregarded, and none of the white boys in the fight on the train is called as 
witness. Legally speaking, this trial is unconstitutional. The 13th, 14th and 
15th amendments passed after abolition in 1865 state that Negroes must serve 
on juries, but in the southern states not one Negro ever serves on juries. 
The “ legal lynching ’’ triumphs, the frame-up is complete. And the mob is 
told there’s ‘“‘ enough juice in the power-house to burn up the niggers” ; 
electrocution is fixed for July, and the case is one more purely local southern 
affair. 
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Claude Patterson (centre) father of one of the innocent Scottsboro 
boys at the Chicago Conference, May, 1932. Photo : Workers 
International Relief, New York. 


But immediately after this travesty of justice the news got out and the 
International Labor Defence sent lawyers from New York to undertake an 
appeal, and began a mass campaign to arouse protests from workers, intellec- 
tuals and all classes of sympathisers in every country. The appeal was based 
on the fact of the over-powering lynch-atmosphere during the three days of 
the trials and on the evident mis-direction of justice ; but in March, 1932, 
exactly one year after the arrests, the Alabama Supreme Court maintained 
the death verdicts on seven of the boys, and directed that Eugene Williams 
(also aged 13 when sentenced to death) should be re-tried in the juvenile 
court. Although this is now a year and a half ago, no such re-trial has taken 
place. 
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The task of the International Labor Defence has been colossal. Huge 
sums have had to be raised for legal costs. It has had to fight the reactionary 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peoples (a Negro organisa- 
tion which, in the face of all cases to the contrary that are piling up still 
treacherously avers that “ justice and fair-mindedness ”’ towards the Negro 
can be obtained in southern courts). It has organised mass meetings all over 
the-United States at which the parents of the boys, southern-state Negroes 
who had never left home and virtual slavery, have aroused the indignation of 
millions. It has sent Ada Wright, mother of two of the boys, and J. Louis 
Engdahl, its secretary, to 13 European countries in the summer of 1932, where 
both encountered every obstacle the governments of these countries could put 
in their way, from attempts to debar them to imprisonment. And everywhere 
Mrs. Wright and Engdahl have stirred up mass indignation. 

In November, 1932, the case was brought to the Supreme Court in 
Washington which granted a re-trial, and this took place in April of this year. 


Decatur is about 50 miles from Scottsboro, and it was obvious that the 
same frenzied lynch-spirit would exist there. The defence lawyers had 
demanded but been refused charge of venue to the big town of Birmingham. 
A small country town, as like Scottsboro as possible, best suited the Alabama 
authorities. They were more than ever bent on killing these Negroes. The 
first week was spent mainly on arguing legal points. Defence attorney 
Samuel Leibowitz kept on asking for the jury-roll to be produced in court— 
9,000 names of jurors and not a Negro amongst them. He asked for the 
quashing of the indictment on Heywood Patterson, the first boy to be re-tried, 
on grounds of this illegality of exclusion of Negro jurors. This was over- 
ruled by judge Horton. They brought the boys into Decatur and lodged them 
in the jail. Having spent over two years in a prison staring at the electric 
chair, now, by chance, they found their cells faced an old painting of a gallows. 
As at Scottsboro the town was like an armed camp. While Ruby Bates was 
repudiating the lies of her first evidence two lynch mobs formed and came 
towards the town because “ the trial was taking too long.’ The militia 
stopped them. Military and state authorities kept on telling the reporters to 
keep as quiet as possible about the waole proceedings. Leibowitz, other 
defence attorneys and the two white witnesses for the boys had to be guarded 
by soldiers. After the first two days in court the southerners took to openly 
insulting the defence lawyers, and the state prosecutor, Knight, could not 
control his rage and shook his first at Heywood Patterson, shouting “ that 
black thing over there.’”’ The Negroes, who throughout the case showed a 
determined and militant spirit despite all kinds of intimidation and who 
attended in large numbers, and the two coloured reporters for the Negro press, 
were of course put in a pen apart from the whites. The atmosphere was 
volcanic with hatred. Propaganda was made that “ Jew money from the 
north’’ was defending Negroes; the house of a Negro witness in the next 
boy’s trial was burned down, a white worker beaten for giving facts about the 
court proceedings to the Negro inhabitants . . . Later a gang broke into the 
house of one of the counsels for the defence and tried to destroy the legal records. 
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Victoria Price’s testimony was merely a repetition of her first rape story, 
but was torn to pieces by Leibowitz who again and again proved her to be a 
liar. Yet, on this testimony, but more specifically to uphold the white prestige 
of the rotten south, Heywood Patterson was again sentenced to death. 
Immediate notice of appeal was given, and the trial was then and there stopped 
—all the other cases to follow suit in the result of this appeal. 

A month later, June, 1933, Judge Horton, the same judge who had 
passed death sentence, was forced into granting the appeal.at the Alabama 
Supreme Court. This he did saying that the evidence preponderated greatly 
in favour of the accused. This is another partial victory, but there must be 
no illusions as to the intentions of the Alabama lynch courts. These intentions © 
are that the boys shall die. That the judge is not favourable to the defence, 
as at first might seem, is made indisputably clear by the fact that he has 
refused to grant bail for the prisoners pending this new re-trial. And meanwhile 
ex-senator Heflin, an active Ku Klux Klan member, has offered his services 
to state prosecutor Knight and is whipping up the lynch spirit for the new 
trial set for October. Everyone knows that the boys are innocent, and that 
if they had been white they would have been freed long ago. State-law keeps 
the case in Alabama ; and yet it is in Roosevelt’s power to order their release 
as it has been in the power of Governor Miller of Alabama to free them all 
along. 

Now a jail, in which five Negroes provenly having had no connection 
with the murder of a white girl in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, has been broken into 
and three of them have been lynched. This happened on August 13th just 
a few weeks before the coming re-trial. ‘“‘ We want no more Scottsboros ’’— 
that is the cry. No more Scottsboros ... but already this year 20 cases of 
lynching. The League of Struggle for Negro Rights who sends these figures 
says they are far beneath the truth ; many lynchings and murders of Negroes 
never get into the press, are hushed up, not officially noticed, can’t be traced. 

But they will not kill the spirit of the Negroes which is becoming more 
militant as the terror increases. And as token of this, as token of the fortitude 
of the Scottsboro boys in the unspeakable tortures of 24 years in the death 
cells of Gadsden, Kilby, Birmingham, beaten by the wardens, made to witness 
executions, told “ it’s your turn next ’’ while the electric chair was dragged at 
intervals in front of their cells, witness Roy Wright, the child of 13... “ they 
offered him 500 dollars to turn state evidence and say the other boys had 
committed the rape, but he refused—so they knocked out two of his teeth.” 

NANCY CUNARD. 
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The Deserter,’’ V. I. Pudovkin. 
“ Le Déserteur,” V. I. Pudovkin. it 


PSEUDOMORPHIC FILM: NUMBER TWO 


Cinéastes on holiday will, in financial probability, turn to Spain; and, 
for expediency of ocean travel, probably to Andalusia. 

This pseudomorphic film is an Andalusian travel film, a propaganda film, 
a film of warning... 

DIALOGUE NOTE. The people of the South possess very few things. 

The traveller sits down to his coffee in a small-town café. He draws 

his cigarette case from his pocket. About five Spaniards pounce. “ Oh! 
it is so interesting. You see you can put cigarettes inside and then you shut 
it up and place it in your pocket.’’ The people of the South are very injured 
if the traveller does not tell the story back tothem. “ Yes! you put cigarettes 
inside and you bring it out of your pocket & 

Ask a direct question and the answer will be given in the idiom of the 
guide book. Italwaysrainslike thishere: generally,itneverrains . . .” 

NIGHT SHOT. Moorish Love. . . . Men in tense attitudes before 
blank wall. Closer view: grilles sunk in the otherwise blank masonry. 
Behind the grilles lurk fat dames. For two or three years the men have nightly 
conversations: afterwards, the parents recognise the suitor. 

CROWD SCENE. “ Musica” every Sunday night in any Andalusian 
town. Tables and chairs arranged in a field. Around the tables circulate 
the entire population. In the dusk the scene is atmospheric. Where is the 
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“musica ’’? One man stands apart and takes his psychic temperature with 
a cornet ! 

[And the songs, the cheerless songs, the women sing about their work !] 

BULLFIGHT. Unsuitable ladies in mantillas. Sweating peasants 
drink and eat things (including green worms) from buckets. It is all slow, slow, 
slow. . . (it's a long worm that has not turning !) 

ALHAMBRA. Official photos of what the alhambra looked like in 1911 
and what it looks like today. Local literature praising rebuilt Moorish archi- 
tecture for its intricate lacework which looks “as if the architect had been 
aided by a swarm of bees?’ And who wants architecture built by bees ? 
Guides, having learnt their English in the Berlitz School, bustle up with, “ I 
Berlit, I Berlit, l[show youround!” . . . “ Thatisa very NOVEL dog ; 
you will not see another dog like that in the whole of Spain ! ” 

EXTERIORS. Golden eagles. Ravines with cave dwellers and insincere 
dogs which help with the washing. Wild bulls in deserted monastries neglect- 
ing to ring the angelus. Snakes: ‘Go away, ekanes!”’ Fields bandaged 
off by luzuriously tinted flowers. . . 

PRODUCTION NOTE. The best sherry in the world for threepence a 
glass, and cognac and rum added to coffee without charge. But, for a drink 
to quench the mid-day thirst there is no ordinarily priced wine which is not 
resinous, no mineral water which is not either filthy to the palate or rank 
poison. How many fall for a vision of mountain spring water with a spar of 
iceinit? THEN . . .. sitting ona bucket (the right way up !) in a small 
hotel instructing mice, in a loud voice, not to stare ! 

TRANSPORT. Spanish trains are apt to turn into tanks and wander 
across country. 

FOOD. Coarse and ample. A vendor will take water from a drain to 
make his ices. 

TEMPERATURE CHART. There is the sad fable of an Englishmen who 
walked out of a hotel in a blue suit : in a few seconds his suit had turned white. 
The Englishman was too ashamed to return to his room and had to work his 
passage back to England half across the world ! 

FILMIC CONSEQUENCE. Andalusia should be explored only on the 
films, where everything can be seen as a picture, not allowing the horrors to 
break away from the pattern. O.B. 
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Maria fFeritza in “ Grossfiirstin Alexandra,” with Paul Hartmann. 
Directed by Wilhelm Thiele. 


Maria feritza dans Grossfiirstin Alexandra,’ avec Paul Hartmann. 


Régie Wilhelm Thiele. 
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Annabella, star of Sonnenstrahl,’”’ a new film by Fejos. 
Annabella, vedette de ‘‘ Sonnenstrahl,’’ dernier film de Fejos. 
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Gustav Fréhlich and Annabella in ‘ Sonnenstrahl.’’ 
Gustav Fiéhlich et Annabella dans ‘* Sonnenstrahl.’’ 
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First stills of Paul Robeson in ‘“‘ The Emperor Jones,’ directed by Dudley Murphy and released by ’ 
Umted Artists. 


Premiéres clichés de ‘*‘ L’Empereur Jones” avec Paul Robeson. Régie: Dudley Murphy, distribution: 
United Artists. 
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COMMENT AND REVIEW 


Sound City of Shepperton has announced to all and sundry that it intends 
to make “ films of national subjects showing the life and character of the British 
people as they really are.’ Having heard this kind of talk a score of times 
from every other studio, we were inclined to be sceptical, until we saw Doss 
House, Sound City’s latest production. 

Doss House almost marks a revolution in British film production. We 
had difficulty in believing our eyes, for the story of this film takes place entirely 
within the confines of a common lodging house. ‘‘ When do they turn on the 
sex appeal,’ we asked ourselves. “ Take heart, the cabaret scene will come on 
in a few moments,’ we murmured. But there was no sex appeal, not even a 
single woman, and no cabaret. Instead we had a poignant character study 
of some of London’s down-and-outs who are permitted by a generous society 
to take shelter in the night provided they can raise the sum of ninepence. 

True, some sort of a plot had to be included, otherwise the Board of Trade 
would not have accepted it for Quota. But we are willing to excuse the story 
of the detective and reporter who come to the doss house in search of a criminal. 
What is important is that a British film company has dared to dramatise the 
lives of people for whom the last word in luxury is a bed to sleep in at night. 
To do that takes some courage. It is against the whole tradition of the 
commercial film. <A film without women? A film about down-and-outs ? 
Preposterous, old boy! All the wise-acres prophesied a box-office flop. As 
usual they were wrong. Doss House will make money because more and more 
people are wanting films which bear some relation to life, life as it really is and 
not as hundred-thousand-dollar-a-year magnates imagine it to be. 

We have been saying for years that the real stuff of drama is to be found in 
the streets of the towns and cities, but this is the first time that a British film 
company has made the same discovery. 

Curious to learn more about this unit which cheerfully defies box-office 
convention, I travelled down to Shepperton and met John Baxter who directed 
Doss House. He is a modest fellow. “ British films must strike out on a line 
of their own,” he said, ‘“‘and not just imitate Hollywood product because 
Hollywood can do that sort of stuff better than anyone in the world.”” Wise 
words from a man who puts his ideas into practice. Baxter.is now working on 
a film of English agricultural life and he has a grand opportunity to put the real 
English countryside on the screen. 

The Sound City studios are ideally located on a site covering seventy 
acres of ground with almost every type of scenery on their front doorstep. 
The actual studios, covering some thirty thousand square feet contain all the 
most modern equipment and I came away with the impression that this com- 
paratively new concern is trying hard to bring new ideas and conceptions to 
the making of British films. They have made a fine start with Doss House. 
Let’s hope they can keep it up. R. Bonp. 
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FILMWORK IN VIENNA. 


There is work again in the film studios of Vienna. German, French and 
even Austrian firms produce their films here, actors from all countries find work, 
and for a time it looks in Vienna’s biggest studio—the Sascha studio—as if the 


unemployment problem had been solved. That is of course an illusion only— 
a dream which exists for the time of one’s visit to the studio. 


Just now a film is being finished in Vienna which—when it will be shown in 
the cinemas of the world—will certainly help to make Austria and Vienna 
popular. Maria Jeritza, one of the best and most popular opera singers of 
Vienna who is known all over the world and who has enchanted both Europe 
and America by her voice, and Paul Hartmann the famous actor of the Wiener 
Burgtheater (the Jedermann of the Salsburg festival 1933) are the leading 
characters. The opera of Vienna still one of Austria’s most important active 
properties, appears for the first time ina film. Hartmann was to be seen several 
times on the screen already, and has attracted the attention of the film public 
in the film version of the Rosenkavalier. Also in smaller parts the Burg and the 
Oper are represented. 


Franz Lehar—known to the world as the composer of Viennese operettas 
wrote the music ;—in short: We see the “ Viennese note *’ which is so much 
wanted abroad, is represented in this film in a worthier way than it is in most of 
the many so-called Viennese films. 


TRAVELLING CINEMA FOR THE COUNTRY 
NEW COMPANY IN BRISTOL. _ 


A mobile cinema is to be put on the road to travel the larger villages and 
small towns in the West of England where there is no permanent cinema. 


The promoters of the scheme, Mobile Talkies and Sound Equipment, Ltd., 
have formed a new company with headquarters in Bristol. 


ALIBIS 


A vast number of people with insincere jobs are employed in the big 
studios so that the other man can always be in the wrong. It works this way. 


The scenario editor passes a hopeless story because he can get a low estimate on 
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production costs. After a few days of work, the scenario editor asks to see the 
rushes. He knows they must be hopeless and he says so loudly. The story 
has to be revamped but the extra expense is charged to the production depart- 
ment and not to the scenario department! The director then turns furiously 
on his assistant who points to the supervisor who points to the production 


manager who points to .. . | O.B. 


For the first time in its history, the city of Baltimore, Md. formally recognized the films as an 
art by putting on an exhibition in the new $3,000,000 Enoch Pratt Library, owned and operated 
by the city, of photographs, books and manuscripts arranged and annotated by Herman G. 
Weinberg. The entire exhibit was from the private collection of Mr. Weinberg and, instead of 
being relegated to some obscure corner of the library (as was the New York Public Library exhibit 
of the history of the films), this exhibit covered all the available show cases on the main and second 
floors. 
The exhibit was named after Paul Rotha’s book, The Film Till Now, and carried the sub- 
caption: ‘‘ A Summary and Survey of the Beginnings and Development of the film as an Art 
Form.’’ The exhibit was divided into the following sections : 

I—S. M. EIsENsTEIN, His Theories and Work. Potemkin, Old and New, Ten Days, etc. 

With special reference to Que Viva Mexico / and the legal battle with Upton Sinclair. 

II.—CHARLIE CHAFLIN, His Theories and Work. His comedies. A Woman of Parts and its 
influence. Books on Chaplin. 

III.—Ernst Lusitsca—His German Period. His Hollywood period. 

IV.—ERICH VON STROHEIM—His Theories and Work. Special reference to the case of Greed, 

The Merry Widow, Foolish Wives, Wedding March, etc. 
V.—Fritz Lanc—His Theories and Work. Special exhibit on The Nibelungen. Special 
Reference to M. 
VI.—Fi1LmM PERSONALITIES—Directors, scenarists, stars, production stills. Europe and 
America, 
VII.—THE AMERICAN FILM. 
VIII.—Dr. CALIGARI and its influence. 

IX.—TuHE Fitm IN MEDICINE (Tisse’s Ceasarian film, etc.) 

X.—THE EXPERIMENTAL Fi_m (Ruttman, Fischinger, Eggling, etc.). 

XI.—THREE SPECTACULAR Fitms—The Nibelungen—Secrets of the Orient and The Passion 

of Joan of Arc, with discourse on their treatment. 
XII.—FIcTION AND DRAMA AS SOURCES FOR THE FIM (Illustrations of noteable books and 
lays which served as film material— Karamazov, Crime and Punishment, etc.) 
XIII.—TuHE ETHNOLOGICAL Fitm. (Travel, adventure and exploration). With special 
emphasis on the Soviet contribution to this type of film. 
XIV .—THE Fitm—Dovzhenko, Pudovkin, Eisenstein, Ermler, etc. 
XV.—RENE CLair.—Sous le Toitts de Paris, Le Million & a Nous la Liberté. Eiffel Tower. 
 XVa.—G. W. Passt—Pandora, Secrets of a Soul, Westfront, 1918, Kameradschaft. 
AVI.—F. W. Murnau—The Last Laugh, Faust, Sunrise, 4 Devils, Tabu. 
XVII.—EmMIL JANNINGS AS SCREEN ARTIST—Jannings in a symposium of his greatest roles since 
The Loves of Pharoah. 
XVIII.—APpoTHEOSIS OF THE SOUND FILM—3 great examples—Die Dreigroschenoper—Maedchen 


in Uniform—Ecstasy. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


- Because our Culture (now in its Indian Summer) is a dynamic one of inter- 
playing forces (as contrasted with the somatic nature of earlier Cultures), it 
becomes harder and harder not to see film application in each new significant 
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book. One reads a treatise on the Quantum Theory and has the urge to 
formulate a new theory of cutting. There is scenario force in the change from 
Einstein's world of equilibrium, through Lemaitre’s local stagnation of energy, 


to de Sitter’s universe. From book to movie as it were by Lorentz’s transfor- 
mation ! 


But no relative reason need be given for the first book on the quarter’s list. 


When would-be directors ask Francis Bruguieére if there are helpful books 
which they could study, he advises Watkins’ manual of Photography. Some 
aspirants do go as far as getting this excellent work from the Public Library : 
has one read it? Yet, qualified work with the hand camera is the best 
apprenticeship the aspirant can give himself. Photography Without Failures 
(Routledge, 2/6) has taken every excuse from the lazy. Usual faults of 
negative and print are classified in a beginner’s pictorial A.B.C. by a series of 
illustrations. For instance, a print from a soft negative is reproduced on soft 
paper ; then a print from the same negative on normal paper; then a print 
from the same negative on vigorous paper. The book, indeed, is so simple and 


explanatory that it is hard to remember that this effective method is presented 
for the first time. 


[BRACKETS FOR DIALOGUE AS BOOK REVIEW. The Home 
Cinema, by J. P. Lawrie (Chapman & Hall. 3/6). 


Herbert Jones. “ Mr. Rin Tin Can and Mr. Rin Tin Can’t.” 


O.B. “ Mr. Lawrie says that amateurs can even make talkies. Tell the 
players to perform a set drama of not more than two hundred feet. In screen- 
ing, hide the players behind a curtain and speak their lines off. Place a loud 


speaker conspicuously before the screen and a loudly humming electric 


H.J. “WOW! But I think I could suggest some other filmettes than 
these. What about the milkman delivering bottles while a young couple 
advance to ask, ‘ What time does it get dark round here?’ ”’ 


O.B. “ There’s a Bibliography at the back of the book. Publishers’ 
names and addresses aren’t given. And it says that Close Up is a shilling 
monthly.”’ 

H.J. ‘ Our agent will call |!” 


An Objectivists Anthology, by Louis Zukofsky (Bruce Humphries, Boston, 
9/-), belongs to the province of the cinéaste because of Mr. Zukofsky’s manifesto 


on poetry : 
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An objective—trays of the object brought to a focus, 
An objective—nature as a creator—desire for what is objectively perfect. 


The poems don’t come off because they are too long in the sense that some 
lines could be left out : no modern poem should be a long poem in the sense that 
it carries extra luggage. What can be written out in prose isn’t the poem. 
But it is a book for the cinéaste to buy for the short works and for the Mary 
Butts poem which, although it seems to have been created apart from Mr. 
Zukofsky’s programme, is a lovely thing to have around. 


‘Still, the fourth man must be powerful enough to turn ugly, smoke- 
infested London into a Paradisal city, with golden radiances circling around.” 
Thus thinks the undergraduate hero of The Magnificent, by Terence Greenidge 
(The Fortune Press. 7/6), as he trains into Saint Eustace. He seeks work ina 
film agent's office and falls electrically for a juvenile he meets in the cloakroom. 
But the juvenile frequents the more profitable company of a rich producer. 
All for love’s sake, the juvenile allows himself an affair on the side with an extra 
lady. The hero, without losing his admiration for the juvenile, also falls for 
the extra dame. . . . Here are the psychological relationships which Leontine 
Sagan wished fruitlessly to introduce into Men of Tomorrow. 


So we turn back to Photography Without Fatlures to look at the negatives 
and to wonder if any Hollywood inventor thought of making a special grainy 
film for scenes in the rain ! 


OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


PERIODICALS. 


‘‘ The film is every day invading the realms where once it was regarded 
askance. The July issue of The Bookman is one of the latest to accord it entry 
to its pages, and Chaliapin, Jean Cocteau, Oliver Baldwin, Oswell Blakeston, 
and others are discussing it from various viewpoints.” (K pers cay 
Weekly, July 6th). 

The July issue of The a therefore, will commend itself to sii. 


Readers of Close Up are seekers of discriminating entertainment and 
should be interested to hear of the production of the fourth number of Soma. 
Among those who have contributed to the first four numbers of this remark- 
able magazine are such authors and artists as: T. F. Powys, James Hanley, 
Rhys Davies, L. A. Pavey, Oswell Blakeston, Pearl Binder, Mary Butts. Soma 


is published by K. S. Bhat, 61 Southwark Park Road, London, 5.E.16, in an 


edition of 500 copies, of which 400 are for sale at 7/6 each ; also there is a signed 


edition of 50 copies on Vellum of which 30 are for sale at 21/- avinad The 


editions are issued in attractive book format. 
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The Soctalist Review is once again a monthly ; and, under the editorship 
of Rudolph Messel, is making fresh claims for our attention ; one of the most 


important being a serial by Upton Sinclair which was too outspoken to find 
refuge in the pages of any other journal. 


Documents 33, April-August. A monthly review. Cordier, 6, Rue 
Gabrielle, Brussels, 4 frs. 


Documents is considerably more than a good film review, complete with 
able criticism, articles on the film in its relation to life and thought, Film News 
(and film news) and beautifully reproduced stills. Less shy than are our own of 


appearing in the company of filmologists, wri f standing here contribute 
articles on literary, artistic and social subjects.. 


Admirable, one thinks, turning the pages and delighting, at first, in the 
sheer style of Documents, from its typography, which is nothing less than a 
benediction to the eye, to the perfection of the lay-out, comparable to the 
elegant arrangement of items in a French shop-window. Controlled, spacious, 
effective to the limit of the term, so that one is beguiled before one has read a 
word, And by no means prepared for the buffettings in store. 


If, indeed, light can be said to administer blows. For the prime character- 
istic of Documents is its clarity. Both in appearance and in reality. Vehement 
clarity. Poised above current affairs, it casts its searchlight in all directions. 
And states the results with an infectious brio. If, for example, you are not yet 
clear as to the relationship between Freud, Karl Marx, and the super-realists, 
if you do not yet see them as an indissoluble trinity, read Documents, par- 
ticularly the May number. | 


If, so far, you have been either bored or puzzled by the solemnities and 
puerilities passing themselves off as defences of super-realism, and the equally 
solemn and puerile attacks (sometimes relieved by lashings of amusing satire) 
professing to dispose of the movement, you will delight in an article in the April 
number, a poetic interpretation, by Guy Mangeot, of the work of the sur-réaliste 
poet Paul Eluard. 


You may or may not agree with M. Carlo Suarés that all the powers that be 
are -materialists with the ‘‘ mentality of ants,” and that “ the most formidable 
hurricane of history is now at hand,” but if you have heard of the Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise group, whose aim is to forestall the Communist Revolution in 
France by bringing about a synthetic revolution, whose anti-capitalism will 
not be the anti-capitalism of the Third International, and whose synthetic 
nature is secured by the inclusion of two Communists on what may be called the 
Board of Directors, you will be interested in M. Saurés article on Revolutions 
and Revolution, dedicated to André Gide, in the April number. 
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Every country in the world is represented. We read of England’s back- 
wardness, accounted for by the fact that the traditional intelligentsia was too 
proud to interest itself in the film and too stupid to understand its possibilities. 
Only when the revolutionary Russian films were banned by the censor and 
acquired the attraction of forbidden fruit, did it become good form to regard the 
cinema otherwise than with disdain. It is admitted that since that time, 


England has been making headway. | D.R. 
q — CINEMA —— 
OXFORD STREET (Opp. Warings) 2981 
Presente 
| 
FILMS 
lit Notices of new films will be sent on receipt of name and address i 


| 
ye} 


SPECIAL OFFER 
BACK NUMBERS 


Owing to restriction of space we are obliged to clear unbound 
numbers of Close Up previous to 1931. We are unable to 
bind more sets as several numbers of each year are out 
of print. 


Available 


Three issues of 1927. 


About seven issues of 1928, covering the 
early Russian film and the most important 
developments of the silent German cinema. 


A few odd numbers of 1929, with articles _ 
on the beginnings of the sound film. sci 


A very few numbers of 1930. The end 
months of this year are completely out of 
print. 1930 covers however the most im- 
portant period of sound film development. 


Any three of the above will be sent to any address in 
England at a cost including postage of half-a-crown, or to 
any address abroad for three shillings. We have no copies 
left of March and December 1931, but a very few copies of 
June and September. ‘These issues are available at five 
shillings in England for the two, including postage, and five 
and sixpence abroad. 


26 Litchfield Street, 
PO OL Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
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‘“‘ Mr. Cousins is a man of vast practical experience and I 


am happy to be able to endorse the majority of his views .”’— 
JACK HULBERT 


FILMLAND 


Startling changes are impending,” 


says the author—E. G. COUSINS 


The author of this book shows us the potentialities 
and pitfalls, the strength and weaknesses, the hum- 
ours and tragedies of this vast mysterious business. 
He goes further, and tells us, as Mr. Pepys would say, 
*‘what is to become of it all’’—so entertainingly and 
informally that it is as if a native of Filmland were 
conducting us on a tour of his territory and helping 
us to draw our own conclusions therefrom. Start- 
ling organic changes, taking place beneath the calm 
surface of film-production, are revealed and dis- 
cussed. The book gives a clear, unbiassed and 
authoritative account of film-production as it has 
been, is now, and will be. No one inside or out- 
side the industry can fail to profit by its matter or 
be entertained by its manner. 


WITH A PREFACE BY JACK HULBERT 


DENIS ARCHER 


6 OLD GLOUCESTER STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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Popular 
Edition 
6/- net 
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ERNO METZNER 


Hungarian Art Director 


jis... with G. W. Pabst 


for the last seven years 


and art director of many important 


films in Berlin trom 1920 onward 


is associated with the following 
films recently known to England 


Westfront, 1918, Kameradschafe, 
Atlantide, ete. 


OBLIGED CEASE 


Seeks English Contracts 


All Enquiries to Erno Metzner, c/o Close Up 
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WORK IN GERMANY 
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COLOUR IN INTERIOR DECORATION 
JOHN M. HOLMES | 


Containing in addition to the text 8 full-page plates of © 
colour diagrams illustrating the theory of colour re- 
lationship—I2 exemplary colour schemes chosen from 
the National Collections—9 modern colour schemes 
for interiors. AOR Price 25s. Postage Is. 


MODERN SWEDISH DECORATIVE ART 


This book consists of 200 pages of Illustrations showing 
examples of interior decoration, furniture, ironwork, 
glass, carpets, textiles, china, pewter, gold and silver 
ware, sculpture, embroidery, etc. Price £2 2s. Postage Is. 


SMALL HOUSES & BUNGALOWS 
Edited by FREDERICK CHATTERTON. F.R.LB.A. 


This book contains photographs and plans of a hundred 
small houses and bungalows, all of which have been de- 
signed by qualified architects. The scheme of the book 
has been to devote one page to each house or group of 
houses and to show a general view of the exterior to- 
gether with the plans, a brief description of the materials 
employed, and a note of the actual cost of the building. 
The houses illustrated range in cost from about £300 to 
£2,000. Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage 9d. 


ECONOMY IN HOUSE DESIGN 


By EDWIN GUNN, A.R.1.B.A. 
Author of ‘‘ Little Things that matter for those who Build.”’ 


Mr. Gunn works steadily through the whole of the 
Architect’s job, including design, plan and specification. 
He describes in detail the cheapest methods of designing, 
specifying for and building all the various parts of the 
house. 

This book Is essentially practical throughout and is fully 
illustrated by clear and self-explanatory drawings made 
by Mr. Gunn himself, which show almost at a glance the 
points which he has in mind. 

The book contains about 120 pages cr. 4to, bound in 
full cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


Complete Catalogue sent free on request. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS LTD. 
9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.| 
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THE 


LONDON MERCURY 
Edited by Sir John Squire 


Is. 
MONTHLY 


I 5s. 


YEARLY 


HE London Mercury “ marks the 

present, moulds the future, and re- 
views the past.’’ For the man of letters 
and the literary student it is the one 
comprehensive literary paper. 


Famous authors contribute to it; many 
made their names in it, many are 
making them now. 


Send one shilling for two specimen copies 


229 STRAND, 
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“GREAT 
OCCASIONS” 


each op | m i//ustrated 


‘“‘ If the other volumes of Mr. Peter Davies’s new series, called 
‘Great Occasions,’ are as good as the first two, he is going 


to surpass that excellent series of Short Biographies.” 
Compton Mackenzie in the Daily Mail. 


THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 


VISCOUNT ERLEIGH © 


THE SPANISH MARRIAGE 


HELEN SIMPSON 


Published last month and in great demand 


Tur MASSACRE GLENCOE 


JOHN BUCHAN 


TRAFALGAR 


A. F. FREMANTLE 


PETER DAVIES 
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D. 30 HENRIETTA STREET 


Irene Merrill 


TWO DOLLARS the year 
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Edited by : 


Send for current issue 
Frederick B. Maxham 


Short Fiction 


FIFTY CENTS a copy 


THE 
WINDSOR 
> > 
AV SURVEY OF MODERN AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Publishes established and unknown writers of : | 
P oetry 
Essays 
i 
| Hartland Four Corners, Vermont, U.S.A. fh 


— 
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THE EDITORS THE 


HOUND HORN 


announce for future issues 


A Series of Essays on the American Civil War 


JOHN CALHOUN by Henry Bamford Parkes 
EDMUND RUFFIN by Allen Tate - 
RHETT AND THE DIALECTIC OF SECESSION . . by Andrew Nelson Lytle 


BATTLES AND LEADERS : PHOTOGRAPHS : 1861-65 


With a note on Matthew B. Brady . by Charles Flato 


A Series of Essays on Nineteenth Century Revolutionists 


NECHAYEV, JOHANN MOST, and BLANQUI by Max Nomad 
A Series of Topical Letters from abroad 
IRELAND Eric Boden 
FRANCE Virgil Thomson 


SPAIN .. .. M. J. Benardete 


and from England, Russia and Germany 


A NOTE ON AN UNDERGRADUATE CONTEST by Dudley Fitts 
ALEXANDER BLOK, an essay with translations by Payson Loomis 
AN INTRODUCTION TO RUSSIAN PAINTING by Lydia Nadejena 
WILLIAM JAMES, an essay by Henry Bamford Parkes 


JOHN CROWE RANSOM, an essay 

EZRA POUND, an essay 
FRANKLIN WATKINS, an appreciation 

THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION, a chronicle .. 
TROTSKY’S HISTORY, a review 

YOUNGER NOVELISTS, a review 


GERTRUDE STEIN, E. E. MABEL 
DODGE LUHAN, a review ; is 


STORIES 


by Robert Penn Warren 

. by Richard P. Blackmur 
by Jean Charlot 

by Henry-Russell Hitchcock 
by Clara Gruening Stillman 
by Martha Gruening 


by Francis F ergusson 
by Albert Guerard, Jr., David C. DeJong, Katherine Anne Porter 


CHRONICLES PHOTOGRAPHS 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
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